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HE college career of Norman Sarthe, so far as it went, 
was quite undistinguished. He had only just 
managed to squeeze through the necessary examina- 
tions, and he lived uneventfully well inside the 
allowance allotted to him, indulging in no escapades 
that brought down upon him the censure of his 
masters, and exhibiting no brilliancy of scholarship 
to call forth their commendation. Being of a shy 
nature, he made few acquaintances, and those few 

he dropped when his scholastic career came to an unexpected termination. 

Norman’s age was twenty-two, and he was within a year of receiving 
his degree, when the telegram announcing the serious illness of the elder 
Mr. Sarthe summoned him from the University town to London. 

Jasper Sarthe was an official retired on a pension, who lived in a modest 
sort of way in a quiet suburb of the great metropolis. He had been a 
magistrate of some kind in a tropical dependency, where if a white man 
in Government service manages to escape the fever, he may retire early on 
a comfortable competence. Jasper Sarthe lived through his term; then 
returned to England and married. His wife had been dead six years 
when Norman entered the University. 

The telegram came as a great surprise to the young collegian, for he 
had heard nothing of an illness which seemed to be serious. He hurried 
home, and was shocked to see, as the cab drew up, that the blinds were 
drawn. He knew he had arrived too late. 

The doctor in attendance, when the grief-stricken young man com- 
plained of the delay in summoning him, told him that his father had per- 
sistently refused to send any message. When the physician saw there were 
but few hours of life remaining to the old man, he ventured to send the 
telegram on his own responsibility. 

The letter which the elder left for the younger man was by way of being 
both a testament and a confession. 





































‘ Dear Norman,” the document began, 
“‘ Swamp fever has got me in its grip at last, and I feel that this wil] 
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be my final tussle with it. For years now it has reminded me of its 
existence, and I knew it was always lying in wait. I therefore write this 
while I can still hold a pen. I have determined that you shall know nothing 
of my illness, for you can do no good, even if you came home, and I do 
not wish your term at college to be interfered with. But, much as I yearn 
to see you again, there is another consideration which holds me back. I 
have something to tell you, and as I cannot forecast how you may receive 
the information, I have concluded that you shall not be enlightened till 
after I am dead. I believe you to be as fond of me as I am of you, but 
{ suppose I have grown cowardly in my old age, and cannot face the con- 
sequences, if it should be your wish to reproach me. 

“ As years went by, and you were growing up, my wife and I often 
discussed this matter, and wondered what we should do about it, but we 
never came to any definite decision. Her sudden death nine years ago left 
me to struggle with the question alone. 

‘You must know, then, that you are not our son, and, indeed, no 
relation of ours at all. My wife adopted you when you were a chubby 
little fellow in the great Foundling Hospital, at a time when I was rather 
averse to our accepting the responsibility of one of whose origin we knew 
nothing, and I insisted that if a boy was taken from that institution, either 
all records concerning him should be destroyed, or a baby should be chosen 
of whom no record existed. I knew you would creep into the affections 
of my wife, and probably into my own, and I was determined that later 
on no claimant should appear with a right superior to ours. I have often 
thought that this action on my part was selfish, but whether or not you will 
so regard it, there is no remedy at this late day. 

“« My dear boy, I love you as much as if you were my own son, and 
I have endeavoured to do the best I could for you. My income unfor- 
tunately dies with me. I hoped to have lived until your education was 
completed, but this was not to be. Rather too late, I insured my life for 
a thousand pounds. Being well through middle-age, the premium was 
heavy; and that, together with the expenses of your education, is all I have 
been able to do for you. This education, this thousand pounds, this cottage 
and all it contains, I leave to you. 

“T advise you to complete your college course, and then secure a 
situation as teacher before the scant allotment of money I leave you is 


spent. So good-bye, my boy, and may God prosper you.” 


The reading of this document was more than a shock to Norman Sarthe. 
It was as if a sudden earthquake had occurred which changed beyond recog- 
nition all the landscape of his life. Ever a shy lad, shrinking from the 
boisterousness of those few companions of like age to his own whom he 
had met, deeply self-depreciating, he had clung to the consolation that his 
father, taking it all in all, had been a success, therefore the likelihood was that 
he, too, as time went on, might overcome this shrinking feeling of appre- 
hension with which he regarded the world. Now this prop to which he 
clung had been pulled away from him. He was a nameless man, foredoomed 
to disaster. Jasper Sarthe, who had brought him up, who had studied him 
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all these years, his 
judgment unclouded 
by the bias of rela- 
tionship, had clearly 
seen all this, and his 
advice regarding 
teaching showed that 
he considered Nor- 
man unfit for an age 
of competition and 
advertisement, so 
endeavoured to steer 
him into a quiet 
backwater of life 
where, without too 
insistent a call for 
strenuousness, his 
wants would be pro- 
vided for. Between 
the lines of the 
strange testament he 
read distrust of him- 
self by the man who 
knew him best. 

Norman ignored 
the advice of Jasper 
Sarthe. He could 
not bear the thought 
of returning to the 
University, and 
coming once more 
face to face with 
his few acquaintances there. Remembrance of his own experiences among 
school boys caused him to shudder. He knew he could not succeed as 
an instructor of young barbarians, who were so well equipped for making 
every hour of his working day a horror. 

Deeply he pondered over the situation, taking long walks out into 
the country at night, when there was little chance of meeting anyone. At 
last, having come to a resolution, he proceeded to set his little house in 
order, and, rather hopelessly, he took up life as it was presented to him. 

There is one occupation, not lacking, it is true, those twin elements 
which he detested, competition and advertisement, which nevertheless may 
be carried on in solitude. He would be at no one’s beck and call. What- 
2ver money he earned could not take on the hateful form of wages. The 
manacles of office hours should not be clasped upon his wrists, and there 
would be no necessity to meet his fellows, and cringe for favour. He 


resolved to become a writer. . 
It is astonishing how long a thousand pounds will last if you live rent 








‘ yOU MUST KNOW THEN, THAT YOU ARE NOT OUR SON, AND, 
INDEED, NO RELATION OF OURS AT ALL.”’ 
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free, buy only what you need, and that in the cheapest markets, acting 
throughout as your own cook and bottle-washer. 

There was nothing spectacular about Norman Sarthe’s entrance into 
the literary life. He wandered through the usual desert of rejections which 
at first seems limitless, but now and then came upon a refreshing oasis 
of appreciation cheering his pessimistic heart. By-and-by these pleasant 
wells under the shade of the palms became more and more frequent, and 
at last he emerged into a pleasant country; a land flowing with milk and 
honey. He could scarcely believe his eyes, thinking an accountant must 
have made a mistake, when one day his bank account showed that con- 
siderably more than the original thousand pounds stood to his credit. This 
success, strangely enough, did not establish any self-confidence, but rather 
augmented the fear that continually haunted him. This seeming prosperity 
was all very well, but by-and-by an acute public would find him out, dis- 
covering how shallow he was compared with those writers whose names he 
constantly met in the public press. As time went on he became more and 
more of a recluse, if that were possible. 

For nearly two years he had been working at a novel. He thought 
the story was good, but knew that his treatment of it was quite inadequate, 
so worked at it over and over again; re-writing, patching, and polishing 
during his spare time, but never reaching a result that satisfied him. At 
last he abandoned the task, and devoted himself to the writing of short 
stories, for which there was such a continuous and unexplainable demand. 

One day he was perturbed to receive a letter, not from an editor, but 
from a literary agent, who asked the writer if he would undertake to furnish 
a serial for a well-known weekly. Sarthe replied that he could not accept 
such a commission, as for more than two years he had been endeavouring 
to write a novel, which had turned out to be a complete failure. 

The literary agent very ‘persuasively requested the privilege of seeing 
the manuscript, and Sarthe, with some reluctance, sent it to him, with the 
added privilege of showing it to the editor. A week later the agent wrote 
that the editor was pleased with the novel, and had accepted it for serial 
purposes. The sum offered for the story seemed to Norman prodigally 
large, and he was amazed to learn that he was not required to sell the novel 
outright, as he would willingly have done. There appeared to be in literary 
finance the delectable opportunity of having your cake and eating it also. 
There were still British book rights to be disposed of, also American book 
and serial rights, to all of which the agent professed his willingness to attend, 
for the usual commission of ten per cent. The agent furthermore wished 
a personal inerview with him, and to this request Norman Sarthe, with 
much hesitation and with great diffidence, acceded. He sat silent but 
acquiescent during the conference, while the agent did most of the talking, 
and he learned to his amazement that there was a good-natured, diplomatic, 
keen business man ready to stand between him and the rebuffs of a callous 
world, all through amiability and a deducted ten per cent. 

Mr. Sarthe agreed to everything, somewhat bewildered by the prospect 
that was opening out to him. He was now entering, quite unaware, that 
delectable thoroughfare known as Easy Street. 
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He wrote his next novel with great care, taking practically the same 
theme he had used before, but treating it in a more finished fashion. His 
first book had gone unexpectedly well. If there were any unfavourable 
reviews, they did not find a place in the bundle sent to him by his agent, 
for that shrewd man had estimated him with great exactitude, coming to 
the conclusion that he needed encouragement rather than criticism. 

As one book followed another, all issued by the same publisher, Mr. 
Webb, the agent, began to see that Norman Sarthe occupied a unique 
position in the literary world. Each book outsold its predecessor. The 
increase of his public was so steady that it could be calculated with the 
definiteness of an eclipse. Sarthe was rapidly approaching the ranks of the 
Six Best Sellers, yet only two men in England knew this: James Webb, the 
agent, and Hackford Wilson, the publisher. 

Hackford Wilson was one of those conservative, reticent men who 
attended strictly to his own business. He said nothing. James Webb 
did not feel it his duty to trumpet abroad the success of Norman Sarthe 
so long as Wilson paid without grumbling the author’s constantly increasing 
remuneration. The odd thing about Sarthe’s success was that newspapers 
gave no hint of it. He never was particularly well reviewed, and, indeed, 
his first book received more praise than any of the others. So far as fame 
went, Sarthe appeared to be making no progress, while from a monetary 
point of view he was rapidly becoming a rich man, for he still lived rent 
tree, did his own cooking, and bought only what was necessary in the 
cheapest market. 

When. affairs were in this position of ever-augmenting prosperity, 
there came, as Sarthe would not have said in one of his books—he always 
avoided stock phrases—there came a bolt from the blue. The bolt was a 
signed article by one of the leading critics of the day, and this brilliant, 
fateful contribution appeared in the only newspaper which Sarthe took in. 
Otherwise, he might never have seen it. Certainly the literary agent would 
not have sent it to him. 

The cringing Sarthe found himself held up to the scorn of the world 
in two long columns of large type, by a journal that never before had devoted 
more than a couple of lines to any book he had written. This journal had 
apparently come to the knowledge that Sarthe was widely read, and now 
appeared to be the proper time to strike a decisive blow to his pretensions. 

He had written but one book, the critic said, that had appeared years 
ago, and each succeeding volume was merely a replica of that, with names 
of characters and places changed. He played a harp of one string, tuning 
his instrument to tickle the ears of the brainless portion of the British 
public; the largest section of humanity to which an author could appeal. 
The critic, with merciless accuracy, proved his case up to the hilt, giving 
quotation after quotation from this book and the other. 

James Webb always regretted that he had not gone to Sarthe’s cottage 
the moment he read the clever, slashing article in the Daily Spur, but know- 
ing he was the only friend Sarthe possessed, he thought the chances were 
a hundred to one he would never see the Spur. In the afternoon, however, 
he wrote Sarthe a cheerful letter, and asked a question or two that would 
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compel an answer. Although Sarthe’s letters were invariably of the shortest, 
he was always prompt in replying. When three days passed without any 
notice having been taken of his communication, Webb became alarmed, 
jumped into a hansom, and endured a long and tedious ride that ultimately 
landed him at the cottage gate. Dismissing the cab, he knocked and 
knocked without avail at the door. There was something in the sound 
of his hammering that seemed to indicate a deserted house. He tried the 
handle, and found the door was unlocked. On the floor, shoved through 
the wide, old-fashioned letter-slip, lay several unopened copies of the Daily 
Spur. Stepping over them, after closing the door behind him, he entered 
the living-room, and there, spread out on the table, he saw the fateful pages 
of the Daily Spur with the black letters staring him in the face: “A 
Grasping Author and a Gullible Public.” 

It needed no great talent for induction to assure Webb that the novelist 
had abandoned his residence for the number of days represented by the 
newspapers on the hall floor. He closed the door behind him, sought out 
the newsagent, paid the bill, and stopped the paper. The Spur had cost 
at least one customer by its enterprise. 

The newsagent proved to be the keeper of a registry office as well, 
and through his assistance Mr. Webb installed a caretaker in the cottage, 
whom the newsagent vouched for as honest and sober. 

“ Mr. Sarthe,” explained Webb, “ has been called suddenly away, and 
his return is uncertain.” 

It was more than a fortnight later when the agent heard from his 
missing client. The letter was bulky, and it contained Sarthe’s bank-book. 
The communication was somewhat incoherent, and indeed, in places, rather 
hysterical, yet not without a touch of unconscious humour here and there. 
He said he was wandering round New York in a semi-dazed condition, 
feeling like the hero of one of W. J. Locke’s novels, the name of which 
he could not remember. In fact, his memory seemed to be gone, except 
in so far as the Daily Spur article was concerned. He said nothing regarding 
the care of his house, but seemed to be very contrite about having with- 
drawn six hundred pounds from the bank, which he felt he had no right to, 
and promised to pay this back as soon as he had honestly earned that amount 
of money. He enclosed an order on the bank, requesting the manager to 
pay over to James Webb all that stood to his credit, and he begged the 
agent to make restitution to the publishers, or to the various editors who 
had bought his serials. He also felt that he should return to each of the 
readers who had purchased one of his books the six shillings that it cost, 
but he realised the difficulty of doing this, begging Mr. Webb, however, 
if he could think of a plan, to put it into operation. 

He deeply regretted that he could not fulfil the various contracts the 
agent had made on his behalf, but after a little time he would endeavour 
to put every thing straight. He felt that he had taken advantage of a 
public which the Spur had termed gullible, but tried to excuse himself on 
a plea that he had been so absorbed in his writing that he had not given 
a thought to the moral side of the question. He realised now that he had 
no right to any of the money his literary labours had produced, except, 
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AND THERE SPREAD OUT ON THE TABLE HE SAW THE FATEFUL PAGES OF THE 
Daily Spur. 


perhaps, to the sum which accrued from his first book. He determined 
to see as much as possible of the world, and hereafter no two of his stories 
should bear any resemblance to one another. He hoped his first effort 
would be a study of American life, but at present American life was skipping 
past him so rapidly that his dull perception held the same relation to it that 
a slow photographic plate in a cheap camera bore to an express train of 
which he was trying to take a picture. 

Once or twice the serious Mr. Webb smiled as he read this letter; but 


after all the case was very baffling. James Webb enjoyed an experience 
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with authors that was large and various, but never before had he met one 
who did not endeavour to get all the money there was in sight for his work, 
and then grumble at the smallness of the sum. Here a most lucrative man 
had escaped; a writer of unbelievable modesty, who regarded those two 
columns in the Spur, already forgotten by everybody, as being equal to a 
verdict rendered on the Day of Judgment. He cabled to his New York 
representative, begging him to find Sarthe at all costs, and return him to 
London. But the representative, after much trouble, learned that the bird 
had flown, leaving no trace. 

Webb’s next letter came from Chicago, according to the post-mark, 
but again Norman Sarthe gave no address. The United States, he said, 
made him dizzy. He rode on a whirligig that wouldn’t stop. He felt 
like the dove from the ark, that could not find a place on which to rest its 
feet. He would be glad to return to the old ark, he said, but could not 
face disgrace. As soon as he found a town which was not all turmoil, he 
would remain there, and send his address. From the rest of the letter, it 
appeared that he was under the delusion that all England was seething with 
indignation that such a scoundrel as he had been permitted to live amongst 
such honest people. 

The third letter came from San Francisco. Sarthe had crossed the 
great Continent from Atlantic to Pacific. This communication, for the first 
time, gave a definite address. It was written on the stationery of the Hotel 
Valambrosa. James Webb did not read it, but gave utterance to an exclama- 


tion of dismay, and rung his bell sharply. When a clerk came in, he cried : 
“ Get me a file of The Times for the last two weeks.” 
The young man returned with the loose copies of that journal, and 
) 


placed them before his chief. Webb eagerly scanned column after column 
of the telegraphic dispatches giving the awful particulars of the San 
Francisco earthquake. The letter from Sarthe which he had just received 
was dated two days before that disaster. After a second perusal, more slow 
and careful than the first, he could find neither the name of Norman Sarthe 
nor of the Hotel Valambrosa. 

He now turned to Sarthe’s letter, read it through to the end, and 
glanced over a document he had enclosed. Norman had been a week in 
San Francisco before he wrote, and confessed that he found the city extremely 
interesting. 

“ Tt is not,” he avowed, “ that San Francisco is less hurried than either 
Chicago or New York, but I suppose I am becoming accustomed to what 
they call the hustling methods of this country, and the cinematograph 
picture of life which ever since I landed has been quivering before my eyes, 
now begins to take form and shape, so I think I shall attempt an American 
novel.” 

He had determined not to return to England, he added, and he enclosed 
power of attorney, giving James Webb the legal right to dispose of his 
effects, and in all matters financial to act in his stead. He feared that the 
hurried note he had written giving him access to his bank account might 
not have been according to the forms of law, so he had made enquiry of 
the British Consul at San Francisco, and if the enclosed power of attorney 
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was not sufficient, he begged Mr. Webb to send over any instrument that 
would be effective, which he might sign and return. 

He wished his cottage and all it contained to be sold. He would 
never care to live in it again, he said, and he hoped that the sum total, 
together with whatever might have accrued from his condemned books, 
might liquidate the moral obligations he had unconsciously incurred. 

He would prefer to have all his previous books, except the first, with- 
drawn from the market, but as that was a question which probably pertained 
more to the publisher than himself, Mr. Webb must act as he thought best. 
Sarthe hoped, however, that both publisher and agent would agree to this 
elimination. 

James Webb obeyed his instructions so far as selling the property was 
concerned, but he did not even approach the publisher anent what he con- 
sidered a most quixotic idea of suppressing the books. The bitter article 
in the Daily Spur had had the effect of greatly increasing their sales, and 
royalties were piling up in a way that delighted both publisher and agent. 
Each drew a deep sigh of regret that so lucrative a business had now 
possibly reached the beginning of the end. 

There was, however, one final flicker—a kind of St. Martin’s Summer 
of popularity—for this set of volumes. Enquiry for Sarthe was set afoot 
by Mr. Webb through his New York agent. It was learned that the Hotel 
Valambrosa was a modest, five-storied building of brick, a comparatively 
old house, and its destruction had been instantaneous and complete. So 
far as could be discovered, not one of its inmates that night had escaped. The 
debris which the earthquake made of the pile had been speedily licked up 
by the fire that followed, and only a heap of broken brick and ashes remained. 
This enquiry established beyond any reasonable doubt the fact that Norman 
Sarthe had perished in the far-off foreign city. There appeared in every 
daily or weekly journal of the country articles on the man and his work. 
Nearly all the ;apers found something touching in the lonely death of an 
English novelist who seemed to be so widely read and so little known. As 
one journal stated it: 

“ We are much better informed of the parentage and personality of 
Shakespeare than of Norman Sarthe, who so lately lived in London amongst 
us, but not-of us.” 

The two-column appreciation of Sarthe in the Daily Spur was par- 
ticularly pathetic, deploring the obliteration of so meritorious a writer in 
these days of popular drivel. 

All these comments gave the novels a new lease of life, which finally 
simmered down to a quiet and steady sale. For nearly a year James Webb 
advertised for the heirs of Norman Sarthe, but the claims of those who 
applied did not bear investigation, and the money remained in the bank. 
Both publisher and agent, when they met, deplored the fact that Norman 
Sarthe left no successor, though they were constantly on the outlook for him. 

For a brief period James Webb thought he had found one, whose 
name was John L. Raynor. Wilson, the publisher, did not quite agree 
with Webb, the agent, regarding the merit of the first novel submitted. 
Besides, it was so thoroughly American that the publisher doubted its success 
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in Great Britain. ‘lhe average English reader, he said, would not under- 
stand it. Nevertheless, he published it, but his pessimistic views proved 
more accurate than the estimation of James Webb. Raynor’s next novel 
was a rather thrilling story of the sea. That, too, found a publisher, but 
it also fell flat. The third proved to be an historical romance which could 
not be sold at any price. Raynor contributed numerous short stories, some 
of which were taken, but the majority left. Unless Raynor possessed a 
private income, Webb could not understand how he existed, and, indeed, 
his ever-changing address, beginning with Bloomsbury and ending in White- 
chapel, showed a constant descent into poverty. 

The first and second novels had been typewritten; the other and the 
short stories were written quite evidently in a woman’s hand, and Webb 
surmised that John L. Raynor was a woman. 

When Wilson had refused the historical novel, despite Webb’s per- 
suasion, he said: 

“Why don’t you tell Raynor, next time you see him, that he’s toc 
cursedly versatile. The reading public will not countenance a man who 
knows too much. Advise him to follow the example of Norman Sarthe: 
take up one theme, and stick to it.” 

“‘T have never met Raynor,” said Webb. “I have asked him several 
times to call, but he has not responded.” 

“ Then write him what I say. If he proposes to capture a certain 
market, then he must study that market.” 

“TI dislike offering advice to authors,” replied Webb, “ especially 
unasked advice. They resent it, as a usual thiny. Besides, I am quite 
certain that Raynor is a woman, and doesn’t want anyone to know that fact.” 

Strangely enough, when Webb returned to his office with the rejected 
manuscript under his arm, he found the woman waiting for him. She was 
Mr. Raynor’s amanuensis, she said, and the moment Webb heard her 
voice he knew she was American. 

“ You have written all these novels and stories yourself? ” he said 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I told you I was Mr. Raynor’s secretary.” 

“ What I mean is, they are your composition, too, are they not? ” 

“Oh, no. They are all dictated to me by my husband—I mean by 
Mr. Raynor. We have been married for several years.” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, Mrs. Raynor, I have just brought back 
the romance from the only publisher I know who might have taken it. 1 
have done my best with it, but, you see, both the American novel and the 
sea story were failures.” 

“ Alas, yes,” sighed the woman, looking down, and quite evidently 
on the verge of tears. She was very thin, and although pretty and fragile, 
seemed half-starved. Her threadbare costume and broken shoes indicated 
extreme poverty. 

“Why did your husband never come to see me when I asked him 
repeatedly to do so?” 

The woman raised her wan face. 

“ He is a cripple,” she said, with a catch in her voice. ‘“ He cannot 
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‘* GREAT HEAVENS !’’ CRIED WEBB, STARTING TO HIS FEET, ‘‘ IS IT SO 


BAD AS THAT? ”’ 


move without assistance, and we never have had money to spare for a cab. 
His right hand is useless, so I act as his right hand in everything.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips were unaccustomed. 

“ | had a typewriting machine at first, but we were forced to part with 
that.” 

“ But if he could not come to see me,” protested Webb, “I would 
willingly have come to see him.” 

“ We have always lived in such poverty-stricken quarters that we could 
not bring ourselves to receive visitors. We have our little pride, although 
we are so poor.” 

“ Very foolish pride, I think. What Mr. Raynor needs is some expert 
direction in his work, which, so far as I am able to give, I should willingly 
have furnished. You see, I meet publishers and editors every day, and 
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am in a position to know their requirements better than any author can. 
You should have come yourself, as he was unable. If you listen to my 
advice now, I am sure I can place his work.” 

“Oh,” wailed the woman, completely breaking down, “ we are long 
past any benefit advice may give. Why did I not come? Well, I am 
here now. My husband never wished me to come before, and he doesn’t 
know where I have gone. He lies starving and helpless on the floor of our 
room in Whitechapel.” 

“Great Heavens! ” cried Webb, starting to his feet. “Is it so bad 
as that, and here am I cross-questioning you as if I were a heartless K.C.! ” 

He poured some sovereigns into her hand, then snatched up the hat 
he had laid down when he entered. 

* Come,” he said, “I shall go home with you, and we will set this 
matter right.” 

“ Oh, I cannot take you with me,” she objected, rising. ‘ My husband 
would never forgive me.” 

“ Nonsense; I am his agent. I will not allow any client of mine to 
sink into such a condition. Come along, Mrs. Raynor.” 

They got into a cab, and she gave him the address. It was a long 
journey, but at last they reached the slum which a natty hansom-cab seldom 
penetrated. Webb followed the woman up the dirty, shaky stair, and into 
a back room. 

The crooked man on the floor raised his gaunt appealing eyes as the 
door opened, and a shadow of fear seemed to come into them as he saw a 
stranger enter, and come to a stand, looking down upon him. 

“Good God! Norman Sarthe! ” cried Webb. ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this masquerade? ” 

The thin hand of the wife touched the stalwart arm of the agent. 

“ T cannot permit you to speak harshly to my husband,” she said firmly. 
** Why do you call him by that name of reproach? ” 

“ What name of reproach? ” 

** Norman Sarthe. Mr. Raynor cannot bear his works. It is the only 
point on which he and I disagree.” 

“ Very well. I shall not mention Sarthe again, but now, madam, as 
I have obeyed you, you must obey me. Run out and bring in something 
to eat.” 

“ Ah, yes; I had forgotten,” and with that the emaciated woman fled 
from the room.” 

“© So, Mr. Raynor, the name Norman Sarthe disappeared in the earth- 

uake? ” 
a. Yes, along with the power of my limbs. She nursed me through 
it. I should have died had it not been for her.” 

“ A fine return you are making for her kindness.” 

Sarthe sighed deeply. His useless right hand was trembling involun- 
tarily, and his left stroked it to quietness. 

“ T have tried to do my best,” he said, “ to erect an honest reputation 
on the ruins of a fraudulent one, but, you see, I am fraudulent through 
and through.” 
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“You have not done your best! With forty-five thousand pounds 
to your credit you are allowing this faithful woman to starve.” 

Sarthe tried to sit up, but fell back after an effort. 

“Do you mean to tell me the money was not distributed? ” 

“Certainly not. You can’t make payments where there are no 
claimants. I have acted as your trustee. The money has been well 
invested, and brings in an annual income approaching two thousand pounds.” 

“ Oh, thank Heaven! ” cried Sarthe. ‘“ Thank Heaven, for Nora’s 
sake! ” 














THE SEASONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
By J. S. 


As the soft showers of early spring 

Unfold the leaf, though winds be keen, 
So Friendship, by its mystic sway, 

Weaves into life a power unseen. 


As Summer, with its golden beams, 
Awakes the incense of the flowers, 
So friendship is by love matured 
And cheered by sympathetic powers. 


As Autumn, with its magic touch, 
In sunset splendour robes the leaves, 
So lovelier with the growing years 
Are those sweet crowns that friendship weaves. 


As Winter, with its frost and snow, 
Binds fast the limbs of weir and lake, 
So in a gentler, firmer chain 
Heart links with heart for friendship’s sake. 
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ID you happen to want to buy 
a nice little green parrot, 
ma’am? ” 

Miss Matilda Mead thought 
she might just as well happen. 





It would delight Reginald, and 
no doubt Lord Byron would be 
amiable about it. 

“T really don’t know,” she 
observed in a tone that encouraged perseverance. 

“He’s a oner,” persevered the itinerant bird-fancier accordingly. 
“ Look at his foliage! Couldn’t have been laid on prettier if I done it 
myself.” 

“ Does he talk? ” enquired Miss Mead. 

“ Talk! ” ejaculated the man. “ What’s a little green parrot for? 
Talk! Why, I call him Barnabas, ma’am, ’cos [ll tell you why. ’Cos 
he’s the chief speaker.” 

Miss Mead was favourably impressed. It seemed hardly courteous 
or even necessary after this to put the question that was on the tip of her 
tongue; and she adroitly changed it into a compliment. 

“IT am sure, I am quite sure that his language is—er—absolutely 
proper.” 

“‘T should like to know how it could be anything else, ma’am,” said 
the bird-fancier. ‘ Hymns is what he’s heard, chiefly, at my place. But 
if he ever says anything as a Christian bird hadn’t ought, you drop me a 
line, and Pll come over. Here’s my card.” 

* And how much would it be, Mr.—Mr. Jussyrand? ” asked Miss 
Mead, consulting the card. 

“ That little green bird,” answered Mr. Jussyrand, eyeing Miss Mead 


DID HE?”’ 





= 
WITH A GREAT MANY ENCOURAGEMENTS AND ENDEARMENTS ON THE 
PART OF THE LITTLE MAID AND HER MISTRESS. 


sharply, “ perch and all, will come to three quid. Not a farthing more.” 

Miss Mead’s eyebrows went up, and she half turned away. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Jussyrand without any change of manner, 
“that little green bird, perch and all, will come to thirty bob. Not a 
farthing less. And I’m not that anxious to part with him.” 

It was the bird-fancier now who made the half turn, and it was as 
effective as Miss Mead’s had been. 

“ Stop,” she said. “Dil take him.” 

“ And it’s a very soft thing you’re taking, ma’am,” remarked Mr. 
Jussyrand. ‘“ You’ve got the laugh of me this time, you’ll see. Well, so 
long, Barney, old man. Behave yourself. Good afternoon, ma’am.” 

Mr. Jussyrand’s ramshackle old caravan went swaying down the street, 
and Miss Mead called Amelia to help her to carry Barnabas into the house. 
This they did with a great many encouragements and endearments on the 
part of the little maid and her mistress, and an immense amount of squawk- 
ings and flutterings and peckings on the part of the chief speaker. 

“TI hope he isn’t vicious,” remarked Miss Mead. 

“Tt’s their way, miss,” said Amelia. ‘“ An’ if you was carried about 
on a perch, miss, you’d scratch like one o’clock, you know as well as me, 
miss.” 

Three days after this Miss Mead wrote to her nephew, Reginald. 
Reginald was a smart youth of eleven, the son of Captain Mead, 25th 
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| Punjaubs. He had been left 
= } by ia in England under Miss 
L. A. Sil Mead’s guardianship, and 

é was now running the first lap 


of his educational race at 
Boulders’ preparatory school. 
“My dearest Regi,” 
wrote Miss Mead, “ you will 
be pleased to hear that I have 
bought a very nice little green 
parrot. I got him from a Mr. 
Jussyrand, who trains and 
stuffs birds (not the same 
birds, of course). He (the 
bird, not Mr. Jussyrand) is 
named Barnabas, because he 
is ‘the chief speaker” (I 
hope you remember where 
this comes). At present, Bar- 
nabas has not spoken at all. 
But probably this is only shy- 
ness, or perhaps he is thinking 
of something to say. I am 
sorry to tell you that Lord 
Byron and he do not get on 
at all well together. Lord 
Byron wanted to make friends 
with him, but Barnabas 
wouldn’t hear of it. It was 
‘‘ LORD BYRON WANTED TO MAKE FRIENDS uite shocking to see how his 
WITH HIM, BUT BARNABAS WOULDN'T + art stuck out and how 
aman OF te.” his eyes blazed whenever 
Lord Byron came into the room; and you know that there is not a sweeter, 
more affectionate cat in the world than Lord Byron. Amelia supposes that 
Barnabas thinks that Lord Byron wants to eat him, and I do not know 
how I can persuade him (Barnabas) that he (Lord Byron) does not. So 
now I will tell you what I have determined to do. Barnabas is to be your 
own bird, and he is to live in your playroom, where Lord Byron never 
goes. You will like that, will you not? I hope you will be able to make 
him talk. But you must remember that it is rather a responsibility. Boys 
are terribly slangy nowadays, and I do not like slang. My dear father, 
your grandfather, used to say, ‘ Take care of the words, and the thoughts 
will take care of themselves.” How true this is! Well, good-bye, my 
darling. I am greatly looking forward to seeing you next Wednesday 
week, and so is Barnabas.—Your loving old auntie ” 
When next week and Reginald arrived, Barnabas was still wrapped 
in reserve or meditation, whichever it might be. Not a single syllable 
had “the chief speaker ” uttered since he had been under Miss Mead’s 
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‘* MISS MEAD APPLIED THE NOBS AS DIRECTED.’ 


roof. His temper was consistently atrocious. Even when sugar was 
offered him, he bit past the sugar with diabolical ingenuity; and Miss Mead, 
whose fingers had suffered severely, was reduced in her ministrations to 
the use of the sugar-tongs. The gift of speech and the niceness with 
which Mr. Jussyrand credited Barnabas were invisible if they were existent, 
and only his smallness and his greenness remained to testify to the bird- 
fancier’s comparative veracity. 

“ He'll be all right,” proclaimed Reginald. “ He’s a bit humpy, 
that’s what it is——” 

“ Humpy, dear! ” - 

“Yes, humpy. Oh, I’m beastly sorry. It isn’t decent English, I 
know. I mean to say he’s got the hump. He’ll soon come out of that. 
You’ve only got to repeat a thing ten million times, about. It isn’t diffi- 
cult. And I say, auntie, you must look at my battery. I’m going to be 
an electrical engineer.” 

Now, Reginald had always had a strong leaning towards electricity. 
He had spent hours of his last holidays, without Miss Mead’s knowledge, 
in manufacturing electric sparks out of Lord Byron. This may indeed 
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have been the reason why that stately animal steadfastly eschewed Reginald’s 
playroom and his company. Lord Byron did not understand that he was 
being rubbed the wrong way in the interests of science; and, indeed, if 
he had understood it, he would have liked no better being rubbed the wrong 
way. The interests ‘of science are all my eye, as they say, for cats. 

Reginald displayed the battery which had decided his career, and 
explained to Miss Mead how you moderated the shocks, but he vainly 
endeavoured to persuade his aunt to sample a small selection of the same. 
For if morally little Aunt Matilda possessed the courage of a lioness, 
physically she had that of a common mouse. She could stand up like a 
prize-fighter to anything she did not consider right, but she could not stand 
up to an electric shock. 

For the next few days Miss Mead saw almost nothing of Reginald. 
His new belongings took up much of his time, and his aunt, who considered 
very rationally that people cannot be trusted unless you trust them, did 
not often go into his playroom, where Reginald entertained with lemonade 
and electricity a constant succession of his schoolfellows. Miss Mead, as 
she sat sedately in the drawing-room with Lord Byron, could hear, muffled 
by the distance, their shouts and laughter. She thoroughly appreciated 
the enjoyment of the boys, for she had a young heart, and Lord Byron 
thoroughly appreciated its distance, for he was an old fogey. As for “chief 
speaker ” Barnabas, he remained the same parrot, little and green, but silent 
and morose. If he grew in anything, it was in humpiness. 

“ He ain’t nice, miss, to call nice,” pronounced Amelia. 

And Miss Mead was forced to agree with the general sense of this 
verdict, though its exact signification escaped her, as it would escape most 

eople. 
: P When Reginald had been at home for a fortnight, he received an 
invitation to pass a few days with a friend of his, old Muggles, in another 
part of the country. Miss Mead was very loath to part with him, for his 
holidays were a welcome break in the quiet monotony of her life. But she 
could bear better to disappoint herself than him, and she let him go. It 
was agreed that both Barnabas and the battery should be left behind, as 
being rather cumbrous and unusual impedimenta. The “ chief speaker,” 
Reginald declared in his light way, would be all right. 

But Barnabas was far from all right. He began to droop in the most 
unaccountable manner. His plumage lost much of its brilliancy; a decided 
touch of languor moderated his spitefulness; the maliciousness of his eye 
was dimmed. Miss Mead was very anxious about him, and she expressed 
her alarms in a letter to Reginald. His answer suggested a heroic remedy. 


* Daritinc Auntie MatTILpa, 

“ T am awfully sorry to hear about poor old Barny, and I tell you what. 
Old Muggles’ father is frightful nuts on electricity, and he says he must 
have top currant, because he says a parrot is awfully tuff, much tuffer than 
a man, and can stand simply millions of versts. You just stick on the 
rubber gloves, and put the two nobs against the ends of his perch. He 
will be alright, you see. I say, auntie, dear, what with offitories and all 
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that I am awfully hard up, but don’t send me five bob unless you want to. 
“ Your loving nephew, 
“ REGINALD MEAD ESQRE.” 


This letter fluttered little Aunt Matilda considerably, for she had a 
tremendous awe of the electric battery. If the advice had come from 
Reginald alone she would perhaps have neglected it. But she knew that 
Dr. Middleton, alias Muggles, was a country practitioner in a large way; 
and that he was “ frightful nuts ” on electricity seemed to point to the fact 
of his making use of that mysterious element in his cases. She looked up 

‘verst ” in a dictionary, discovered that it was the Russian equivalent of 
oun a mile, and was impressed to think that a small parrot could find 
room in its body for such an enormous length of current. She wrote to 
Reginald, told him to thank Dr. Middleton for his counsel, which she 
proposed to follow, suggested a more seemly alternative for “ frightful nuts,” 
and enclosed a postal order for ten shillings—shillings underlined. 

The next day Miss Mead and Amelia got out the battery, put it on 
a table near Barnabas’s perch, and set the indicator at “ full.” 

“ We feel the shock when we take hold of the two handles at the same 
time,” said Miss Mead, who remembered —o her nephew” s explanation. 
“‘ You see, with the indiarubber gloves on, I shall not experience any sen- 
sation, because I—because the indiarubber—because, in fact, I shall not 
experience any sensation.” 

“Oh, miss,” cried Amelia, “I should just like to try it, just once. 
Mightn’t 1, miss? The young gentlemen do laugh and skreek so. Master 
Regi said it was just the same as if you were being tickled all over, miss.” 

“ Well, I do not mind, Amelia,” remarked Miss Mead. « It will 
not do you any harm if it did not do the young gentlemen any. But it is 
at your own risk. Go on.” 

The little maid took up the handles with great alacrity, and dropped 
them with greater. 

“ Goolor! ” she exclaimed, hopping all round the room. “TI should 
never have thought I was that ticklish. Oh, goolor, miss! ” 

“ Please do not say ‘ goolor,’ Amelia,” said Miss Mead. “It is not 
at all nice.” 

“‘ But what else could I say, miss? ” Amelia remonstrated. 

“If electric shocks make you say that,” observed Miss Mead with 
dignity, “ you must have no more. Now it is Mr. Barnabas’s turn.” 

The “chief speaker” had watched these proceedings with a sulky 
indifference, which changed to surly suspicion as Miss Mead advanced 
towards his perch, holding the handles as delicately as she could, for she 
had not entire confidence in the indiarubber gloves. The parrot’s body 
went swaying from side to side; he did a sort of uneasy mark-time on his 
perch; and his little red eyes gleamed most balefully. Miss Mead applied 
the nobs as directed. 

Barnabas shot up in the air to the length of his chain, and then plumped 
down into the tray, a frightful tangle of claws, beak, squawkings, and fluffy 
green. It took him quite a minute to recover himself. Then he climbed 
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slowly to the top of his pole, and, arrived at his perch, he spoke. It was 
only one word; not “ goolor.” 

Miss Matilda Mead was greatly shocked; but at once her disapproba- 
tion became involved with perplexity. Where could Barnabas have learnt 
such a word? Was Mr. Jussyrand a humbug with his hymns and so forth? 
Or had the boys acquired a bad habit which they had communicated to 
Barnabas? Mr. Jussyrand was rather an imposing personage, with his tall 
figure, his grey beard, and his sober, dark dress of sub-clerical suggestions. 
Miss Mead could not connect insincerity with such impressive attributes, 
and she decided reluctantly against Reginald and his schoolfellows. Her 
sense of duty advised her to warn Mr. Boulders of the demon that had 
entered his establishment, and she took the train that very afternoon. For 
the lioness was rampant in little Aunt Matilda. 

Now, Frank Boulders being unmarried, his sister kept house for him. 
Miss Boulders was a big, breezy, genial woman; not particularly clever, but 
extremely capable. She addressed the staff as “ you fellows,” the boys as 
“you chaps,” and was loved and respected in generous and equal degrees. 
It was Miss Boulders that, in her brother’s absence, received Miss Mead 
to-day. 

“ Oh, he said a bad word, did he? ” she remarked, when Aunt Matilda 
had finished her story. “ The rascal! It was D., I suppose? ” 

Miss Maltida nodded. 

“ And what has it got to do with us? ” asked Miss Boulders brusquely. 

“ Oh, I was afraid that perhaps he might have—as it were—caught 
it from the boys, +o and the others,” stammered Miss Mead. “ Boys 
will be boys, and I hope you will not be too angry with them. But I 
thought you ought to know.” 

“ Caught it from our chaps! ” exclaimed Miss Boulders in frank 
astonishment. ‘ Why, surely you are aware, Miss Mead, that we abso- 
lutely forbid bad language in our school.” 

“T know, but—but ‘ 

“ We always say to them at the beginning of term, ‘ Now, you chaps, 
let your aye be aye, and your nay, nay ’; and any chap who doesn’t renders 
himself liable to Sergeant Hodge.” 

“Yes, 1know. But so—so easily picked up—boys will be boys——” 

“ Our boys have got to be gentlemen,” said Miss Boulders frostily, 
“ and they know it. How is it possible, then, that your parrot could have 
picked up a low and vulgar habit from our chaps? ” 

“Tt. does certainly seem very unlikely,” murmured Aunt Matilda. 

“Unlikely! ” exclaimed Miss Boulders with somewhat severe reproach. 
* It is impossible, im—possible! ” 

Miss Mead returned home ashamed of her suspicions and delighted 
to be able to take the blame off Reginald’s shoulders and lay it on those 
of Mr. Jussyrand. And as it was always necessary for Aunt Matilda to 
see a moral problem through to its finish, she wrote that evening to the 
unprincipled bird-fancier, asking him to call on her at his earliest con- 
venience. He came promptly on the scent of a profitable piece of 
business. 
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“ Mr. Jussyrand,” began 
Miss Mead at once, “ yester- 
day Barnabas said D.” 

A good deal of the en- 
thusiasm went out of Mr. 
Jussyrand’s countenance. 

“Oh, he said D., did 
he?” he observed with a 
certain indifference. ‘And 
what’s the harm in D., 
ma’am? ” 

“When I say D., Mr. 
Jussyrand,” continued Miss 
Mead, “I don’t mean D., of 
course.” 

“Of course, ma’am,” 
agreed Mr. Jussyrand some- 
what sarcastically. 

“When I say I do not 
mean it, Mr. Jussyrand,” 
plunged on Aunt Matilda, 
rendered suddenly hot and un- 
comfortable by the thought 
that she was not expressing 
herself with limpid clearness, 
“I mean I do not mean it as 
you think I mean—that is— 
oh, surely you understand me 
—well—he said “ 

Here Miss Mead dropped 
her voice. 

“ he said d-a-m-n.” 

It sounded much less 
terrible when you spelt it, 
and spelt it double piano. ‘* BARNABAS SHOT UP INTO THE AIR.”’ 

“ Oh, he said d-a-m, did 
he? ” said Mr. Jussyrand frowning. “ Well, now, that’s bad, very bad. 
And under what circumstances——? ” 


Miss Mead explained. 

“ Not looking well? ” remarked Mr. Jussyrand. “TI should just like 
to see that. little bird, if it’s all the same to you, ma’am.” 

Miss Mead led the bird-fancier to Reginald’s playroom, where Barnabas 
was ruminating gloomily over the events of yesterday. 

“ He’s got the moults, that’s all,” decided Mr. Jussyrand promptly. 
“ You see, ma’am, parrots have the moults just the same as men,” he 
continued, enunciating a rather obscure theory of his own. “ And so you 
took and gave him an electric shock, did you, ma’am? ” 
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The battery was still on the table, and Aunt Matilda explained the 
working of it to the bird-fancier. 

“ There, we live and learn, don’t we? ” said Mr. Jussyrand. “ And 
to think I’m come to sixty and never had it done to me. I wonder if you 
would be so kind as to let me try it, ma’am? It might come in handy in 
my business. What does it feel like, ma’am? ” 

“Tt feels just as if you were being tickled all over,” said Miss Mead 
with authority. 

“ That’s nothing to be afraid of,” said the bird-fancier. ‘‘ Here goes! 
Ah—ah—ah—ooh! ” 

Mr. Jussyrand dropped the handles and rubbed his head, his elbows, 
and his knees furiously. Then, without a word, he took his way downstairs 
and out of the front door. At the gate he turned round on poor Miss 
Mead, who had followed him trembling. 

“He said D., did he?” he growled. “He said d-a-m, did he? 
Well, I’m blessed if I see what else he could have said.” 

And he walked away, still rubbing his elbow. 

Such was the judgment of Mr. Jussyrand. It was not much of a 
judgment. But Miss Matilda had to make what she could out of it. And 


that was not much, either. 





A THREAT 
Immature Conductor (to clarinet player): “ Look here, Herr Schlag, 
why don’t you follow my beat? ” 


Veteran Clarinet (solemnly): “If you don’t look owd, I will.” 
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SCORE of melancholy churches tell the hour of six, 
and another grim December morning dawns upon 
the city. Distant cockerels join the hooters in a 
dreary welcome of the coming day, and even the 
little bantam who lives in the cellar at the baker’s 
hails the lighting of the chandler’s opposite with a 
feeble crow—and drops off to sleep again. Dissi- 
pated cats, tired out with their unholy revels upon 
roof and window ledge slink homewards on un- 

steady feet, flying before the coming daylight like the things of evil that 

they are. But the one-eyed Tom at Red Lion Court swaggers home to 
receive his milk and cat’s meat as though he were the one stay and comfort 
of mankind instead of having spent the night in driving suffering humanity 
to the verge of desperation. 

A quarter past the hoir, and the venerable pony is haled from his 
temporary stable at the “ Cow & Cucumber,” to be once more harnessed 
to the closing coffee stall; whereby he spoils the breakfast of a half-starved 
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cur who has been making a light and not too satisfy-~ 
ing meal off the crumbs and egg-shells that strew the 
ground beneath the counter. 

Everywhere, the four-footed population of the 
city is beginning unwillingly to show itself, and, as 
the first fierce rush and scramble slackens in Covent 
Garden, lean cats and dogs join, equally ill-nourished 
remnants of humanity, in searching the rubbish heaps 
and gutters for an unsavoury breakfast. 

Seven o’clock! Dog shops are opened, though 
their doors are closed in a hopeless attempt to shut 
out the rolling yellow fog, that steals in through the 
letter-box and key-hole. There is no display to-day 
of wicker cages obstructing the footpath, for pups 
and fancy mice are as susceptible to cold and influenza 
as ourselves, and the crowded chaos of the shop, seen 
by the feeble flicker of an all but suffocated gas-jet, 
rather gives a stranger the impression of a species of 
zoological nightmare. 

Very different is London in its present garb of 
fog and smut, compared with London on some 
bright Spring Sunday morning, when the various 
live-stock dealers divulge from. mysterious back entrances, the most extra- 
ordinary small boys with monstrous bull-dogs straining at flimsy rope-ends 
—liberated from the stuffy shops for half an hour’s much needed exercise. 
Sunday, too, is a welcome day with the “ fancy,” and few of our poorer 
streets cannot produce a tobacco-flavoured gentleman (with a little bird-cage 
tied up in a grimy neck-cloth) bound for a singing-match at a distant “ pub.” 

The Sunday morning dog market in Club Row, Bethnal Green, is a 
sight well worth seeing, and here, in half an hour, one may see more rat- 
catchers, dubious dealers, frowsy mole-skin caps, snuffy velveteens, mongrel 
curs, clay pipes, and rough and tumble scrimmages with escaped rats, than 
one would be likely to meet with in half a century’s exploration of our more 
respectable, but—to our mind—less interesting thoroughfares. Many other 
frequenters of our streets in summer-time are absent to-day. The vicious 
collie who will insist on sprawling fast asleep across the pavement, making 
the way “ no thoroughfare ” to timid persons, the well behaved young terrier 
who dutifully carries his mistress’s bag and umbrella—(and drops them in a 
puddle at the first fishmonger’s), the gaping, saucer-eyed wares of the 
itinerant gold-fish seller,—and the Sea Serpent. Ah! times have changed 
indeed for that beloved impostor! Not many years ago the sea-serpent had 
but to show his scaly head in Fleet Street-—and he was welcomed with open 
arms—and half a dozen columns, a photograph “ taken on the spot,” and a 
SpeciaL ArTICLE BY AN Eyewitness. Half a dozen editors forgot their 
dignity and scuffled for possession of the monster,—but now? Painfully 
he goes the round of every office in the city—and cannot even get an inter- 
view,—a victim of strikes and aeroplane disasters! What will ultimately 
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become of him one scarcely likes to say,—for nowadays the papers that 
were once in love with him actually make jokes on his decease. Possibly 
we may expect to see him standing on the curb, 2 member of the permanently 
unemployed, trying to touch our generosity with a doleful placard and an 
old accordion. Only the canine indescribable who goes the rounds of the 
various errand boys is at his usual post, and even he is so befogged and 
chilled that he can only just find energy to jeer at a lost dog who has been 
“taken up ” by the long and strong arm of the law—assisted by a not very 
long nor very strong piece of string. 

But all this time the fog has been getting thicker every minute, and 
objects at a few yards distance are, or very soon will be, well nigh invisible. 
Market carts and carriers’? wains begin to rumble through the streets, and 
officious terriers, unstably seated upon jolting tarpaulins, bark wildly at 
pedestrian dogs upon the pavement, seeming to find peculiar relish in thus 
defying dogs much bigger than themselves. One old sheep-dog in par- 
ticular is conspicuous in being surrounded by a horde of tough and wiry 
little pups, who lend their shrill trebles to their mother’s growling contralto 
with singularly fine effect. 
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= | creeps slowly on, 
—-f and the fog now 
~ Ne" deepening to a 
| muddy green half 
suffocates old horses 
ploughing through 
the dense confusion 
of the _ streets. 
Drivers, with lighted 
lanterns, walk at 
their horses’ heads, 
and the  braying 
motor even is 
obliged to go at a 
foot pace. Snobbish 
little carriage dogs, 
in Bond Street coats 
and dog boots, 
snuggle down 
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amongst the 
cushions of the 
LAUGHING TO THE LAST. brougham and wish 


there was no such 


institution as the Dogs’ Toilet Saloon, whither they are bound. For 
the fog is no respecter of animals, it wanders casually into the Park Lane 
diawing room, lights on Miss Popson’s pug in his basket by the fire, and 
into his little overfed anatomy, so that that young aristocrat is taken post 
haste in a taxi to Battersea—and comes home some hours later in a cinerary 
urn. And one more stone appears in the Dogs’ Cemetery at Hyde Park. 
Only the Cockney sparrow really enjoys the fog. Under cover of its sooty 
cloak he makes more than usually lawless sallies upon the cab hack’s nose- 
bag and the seedsman’s tempting bins. 

A dreadful day for wandering gipsy caravans and street performers! 
A huge unwieldy caravan, loaded with flimsy wicker goods, crawls slowly 
through the ever intensifying fog, sometimes coming to a standstill in a 
“block.” A gipsified dog, with three gipsified hens, sits on the swaying 
steps; a gipsified blackbird coughs and wheezes in a cage overhead; whilst 
beneath the van itself, and all amongst the pails and nosebags, toils a very 
small and very mangy goat—who, to judge from his appearance must sub- 
sist entirely upon greasy rags and newspapers. 

The performing dogs that frequent the bye-streets of St. Martin’s 
Lane and Leicester Square, are giving a performance in the cosy parlour of 
a public house, the ancient poodle with the bleary eyes, afterwards partaking 
—as star and ornament in chief of the frowsy troop—of a drink that looks, 
but certainly does not smell like water,—in which perverted taste this poodle 
is altogether unlike any other dogs we know. Less fortunate than these 
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four-footed artists is 
poor “ Toby ” jog- 
ging behind his 
worn-out master’s 
worn-out boots and 
trousers, in a forlorn 
search for some 
sheltering alley 
wherein to give 
their ten thousandth 
and odd performance 
with the mud- 
bespattered Punch’s 
show to an impe- 
cunious ‘“ house.” 
But fortune-telling 
love-birds, hypno- 
tised canaries, con- 
jurers’ guinea-pigs, 
acrobatic fleas, happy 
families, and all the 
usual talent to be 
seen outside our 
theatres and music- 
halls can scarcely 
hope to battle with | | 
the present fog, and 
so hide their shiver- 
ing selves in attics, 
tap rooms, and the 
like. Only one poor 
old man in _ the 
Vauxhall Bridge E PORGUPINE | 

Road struggles for | j 

a living by exhibit- | 

ing two tiny seals in - 4 
a wash-tub mounted 

on a crazy barrow. 

As for the dancing bears and organ-grinders’ monkeys,—they vanished 
into the fog of six Decembers back. At any rate it is a long long while ago 
since our morning papers were enlivened with the (of course exaggerated) 
account of the dancing bear’s arrest in company with his unsoaped pro- 
prietors—and of the subsequent “ Amusinc ScENE 1N Court.” 

Boom! boom! boom! A score of startled pigeons fly from the roof 
above the giants in Cheapside just as Magog helps his brother sound the 
hour of Eleven. The A.B.C. cat in the Poultry (remembrance of an ancient 
market now no longer held) purrs blandly as he rubs himself against the 
skirts of the lady dining off sardines, but, finding his advances are un- 
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noticed, transfers his cupboard love 
attentions to a gentleman discussing 
ham and beef. Fat, bland, and 
well-fed cadger that he is, his lot 
may well be envied by the hungry 
street cat peering round the door- 
way; a cat who would be far better 
off wrapped up in a nice neat 
mummy case in the Egyptian 
Gallery of the British Museum, or 
occupying a glass bottle in the 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

It is now high noon in Fleet 
Street—according to the clocks— 
—— though otherwise it might just as 

Ragapg Se aSeanee, well be midnight; better, in fact, 
for we should be in bed. 

Four o’clock, and—the fog begins to lift! ! 

The vagrant ginger Tom from Jeremiah Street, Poplar, has been 
imagining till now that he was wandering around the East India Docks, but 
suddenly realises that he is sitting on a trunk in the booking office, Liverpool 
Street, and so, merely pausing to honour with a spitting snarl an amiable 
retriever collecting for a charity, hies him back to Jeremiah Street, Poplar, 
wondering how he could have wandered so far from his usual beat. 

Six, half past, seven, eight o’clock! and the streets comparatively 
clear and wholesome are ablaze with blurred but cheerful lights. Pigeons 
and sparrows have retired to roost in roofs and trees and stony traceries of 
churches, halls, and monuments. Worn out tradesmen’s hacks are jogging 
homewards with an energy that only can be inspired by visions of a hot 
bran mash and bed; the shadowy cab horse is as active now as he was 
inactive during the day when he stood shivering beneath his ragged blanket, 
and a gorgeous motor halts before the stage-door of the “ Palace” and 
delivers “ Mr. Mop,” the famous chim- 
panzee, in time to take his “ turn ” before 
a crowded house. 

It has been said that, provided one 
knows just where to look, he may find 
within the city of London a specimen of 
every race and type of man known to the 
Anthropological Society, and, glancing at 
the programmes of our music-halls, one is 
strongly inclined to say that the only crea- 
tures not to be seen upon the boards are 
the sprightly winkle and the Manticora. 

Eleven o’clock, and the cab horse 
hurries on his way more feverishly than 
ever. Twelve, and the last of them is The emile persuasive. 
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speeding home to bed and supper at 
the mews, leaving the streets un- 
naturally silent and deserted. 

Midnight (according to the melo- 
dramas) is the recognised time for 
ghosts to stalk abroad, but to our 
mind the hours of two and three 
o’clock are far more favourable to the 
supernatural. Then is the time for 
“creepy ” thoughts and eerie fancies, 
when London, save for markets, news- 
paper offices, and solitary policemen, 
is like a city of the dead. Often have 
we wondered if, as is alleged, the 
ghosts of old-time London revisit the 
spots familiar to them in the days gone 
by;—whether amongst that solemn 
company there may not be perhaps 
some ghosts that go upon all fours. 

Ghosts of departed race-horses, 
famous on courses now a mass of 
brick and mortar, ghosts of departed 
bears who long since breathed their 
last in order to supply the fashionable 
world with grease, ghosts of departed 
game-cocks who have fought their last 
amid the roar and execrations of the 
ring, and ghosts of famous hounds 
who ran perhaps with Jorrocks and his 
friends. Often have we wondered if 
there nightly prowls through the 
deserted streets the feline comrade of Sir Richard Whittington; whether 
the inhabitants of the great pile of buildings standing now upon the site 
of the old Surrey Gardens are ever startled in the night by the demoniacal 
laughter of “ Billy the famous hyena,” who, long a favourite at that now 
departed place of entertainment, was at last transferred to more congenial 
quarters in the Happy Hunting Grounds—laughing to the last. 

Does Jack, the celebrated Mandrill, pipe in mouth and porter pot in 
hand, revisit now his earthly dwelling at the old time Exeter Exchange, 
or the ghost of the still more celebrated “ Chunee ” make the neighbouring 
courts and alleys ring again with her last dreadful trumpetings, as she did, 
when, raging mad with toothache, she was ultimately destroyed. Chunee, 
whose bones now grace the skeleton gallery of the Royal College of 
Surgeons! 

Courts and alleys beyond end take their names (and every one of them, 
could we but find it out, has a history more or less romantic) after animals, 
and high above them all there looms the Tower of London, where the first 
attempt at a menagerie was made. With regard to the upkeep of this 
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menagerie, by the 
Way, we are told 
that a certain Polar 
bear had “ four- 
pence ” a day to pay 
tor his maintenance. 
One hardly cares to 
imagine what Bar- 
bara and her spouse 
at Regent’s Park 
would say if ex- 
pected to subsist on 
the same sum nowa- 
days. 

If lions are no 
longer kept in the 
Tower, yet is Lon- 
don very far from 
being lion - less. 
Quite apart from the 
placid monsters at 
Trafalgar Square, we 
hold that there is a 
far more unique col- 
lection to be met 
with in the London 

NOT WANTED. streets than any- 

thing the Zoo can 

show us. For here in our midst are half a score of species to a doubtful 
two or three at Regent’s Park. To mention only a few, we have Red 
Lions, Blue Lions, Golden Lions, Silver Lions, and the British Lion, to 
say nothing of the Lion and French Horn, and the Lion and Lamb. (A 
very affecting, not to say pathetic, signboard might be painted for the 
“ Lion and Lamb,”—a kind of allegorical cartoon showing how even the 
Lion and Lamb may—xot lie down together and eat grass, which would 
be well enough for the lamb but would most certainly prove fatal to the 
lion—but amiably share a mug of Bubble and Bouncer’s Fine Old English 
Ale!) 






———— 
—<=== 


ED ITO 

















Volumes might be written, and possibly have, concerning the animal 
sign-boards of the City, and it is interesting to see how the inn signs vary 
with the neighbourhoods. There is sure to be an inn sign with a “ Bear 
and rummer ” or a “ Bear and staff” in it not far from the site of some 
medizval bear-baiting arena, while mackerel, dolphins, mermaids, and other 
equally maritime hotels abound in the vicinity of the river. 

Famous inns are, naturally enough, replete with reminiscences of 
famous men and women who one time visited them: Nell Gwynn is 
reported to have lived at the old “ Cock and Magpie”; “ gentlemen of the 
road ” were frequent visitors at the famous White Hart Inn at Drury Lane, 
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which inn is especially —t .— : 
entertained the tw 
foreign gentlemen 
brought the Plague to ‘ @. 

England, whilst the old = ile = 


noteworthy as _ havin : = — =—— 
Ye Fier & LAMB 

credited with having 5 

Bull Head, Clare Market, 


a 
will always be remem- . ) 
bered as a favourite haunt | Z 
of Sir Richard Steele, ’ 
and the original meeting- 
place of the Artists’ | [= 
Club, of which Hogarth 
was a member. The = = ~— 
Cock Tavern in Fleet SE =< 
Street was beloved by | BE s ' 
Tennyson, and was im- = 
mortalised in * Will -) CHAN Te X22 ) 
Waterproof’s Lyrical KH <> 
Monologue” in verses 
such as only that con- A ee SIGNBOARD — THE 
summate master could ee a 
command; whilst the 
“Ship and Turtle,” Leadenhall Street, is noteworthy as being a purveyor 
of that truly civic comestible, Turtle Soup! A fine old Tavern in 
whose cellars there may generally be found some specimens of the grave 
and pompous chelonian who for centuries has been inseparable with 
revelry of a staid and dignified description. 

But time flies fast, and even as we turn the corner of Northumberland 
Avenue (having of course been walking, in imagination, all night long), the 
sonorous notes of Big Ben thunder forth the hour of six o’clock. And so 
it is that we end where we began. A cold grey London morning, with a 
vast deal more of cock crowing, and—thanks to the sharp East wind—a 
little less fog. 
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THE LAST LEAF 


By O. Henry 








Ra )N a little district west of Washington Square the streets 

} have run crazy and broken themselves into small 
strips called “places.” These “places” make 
strange angles and curves. One street crosses itself 
a time or two. An artist once discovered a valuable 
possibility in this street. Suppose a collector with 
a bill for paints, paper and canvas should, in traversing 
this route, suddenly meet himself coming back, 
without a cent having been paid on account! 

So, to quaint old Greenwich Village the art people soon came prowling, 
hunting for north windows and eighteenth-century gables and Dutch attics 
and low rents. Then they imported some pewter mugs and a chafing dish 
or two from Sixth Avenue, and became a “ colony.” 

At the top of a squatty, three-storey brick Sue and Johnsy had their 
studio. “ Johnsy ” was familiar for Joanna. One was from Maine; the 
other from California. They had met at the table d@’hote of an Eighth Street 
“ Delmonico’s,” and found their tastes in art, chicory salad, and bishop 
sleeves so congenial that the joint studio resulted. 

That was in May. In November a cold, unseen stranger, whom the 
doctors called Pneumonia, stalked about the colony, touching one here and 
there with his icy finger. Over on the east side this ravager strode boldly, 
smiting his victims by scores, but his feet trod slowly through the maze of 
the narrow and moss-grown “ places.” 

Mr. Pneumonia was not what you would call a chivalric old gentleman. 
A mite of a little woman with blood thinned by California zephyrs was hardly 
fair game for the red-fisted, short-breathed old duffer. But Johnsy he 
smote; and she lay, scarcely moving, on her painted iron bedstead, looking 
through the small Dutch window-panes at the blank side of the next brick 
house. 

One morning the busy doctor invited Sue into the hallway with a 
shaggy, grey eyebrow. 

“‘ She has one chance in—let us say, ten,” he said; as he shook down 
the mercury in his clinical thermometer. “ And that chance is for her to 
want to live. The way people have of lining-up on the side of the under- 
taker makes the entire pharmacopeeia look silly. Your little lady has made 
up her mind that she’s not going to get well. Has she anything on her 
mind? ” 

“ She—she wanted to paint the Bay of Naples some day,” said Sue. 

“ Paint?—bosh! Has she anything on her mind worth thinking about 
twice—a man, for instance? ” 

“ A man?” said Sue, with a Jew’s-harp twang in her voice. “Is a 
man worth—but, no, doctor; there is nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it is the weakness, then,” said the doctor. “I will do all that 
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science, so far as it may filter through my efforts, can accomplish. But 
whenever my patient begins to count the carriages in her funeral procession 
I subtract fifty per cent. from the curative power of medicines. If you will 
get her to ask one question about the new winter styles in cloak sleeves I 
will promise you a one-in-five chance for her, instead of one in ten.” 

After the doctor had gone Sue went into the work-room and cried a 
Japanese napkin to a pulp. Then she swaggered into Johnsy’s room with 
her drawing board, whistling ragtime. 

Johnsy lay, scarcely making a ripple under the bed-clothes, with her 
face toward the window. Sue stopped whistling, thinking she was asleep. 

She arranged her board and began a pen-and-ink drawing to illustrate 
a magazine story. Young artists must pave their way to Art by drawing 
pictures for magazine stories that young authors write to pave their way to 
Literature. 

As Sue was sketching a pair of elegant horse-show riding trousers and 
a monocle on the figure of the hero, an Idaho cowboy, she heard a low 
sound, several times repeated. She went quickly to the bedside. 

Johnsy’s eyes were open wide. She was looking out of the window and 
counting—counting backward. 

“ Twelve,” she said, and a little later “ eleven ”; and then “ ten,” and 
“ nine ”; and then “ eight ” and “ seven,” almost together. 

Sue looked solicitously out the window. What was there to count? 
There was only a bare, dreary yard to be seen, and the blank side of the 
brick house twenty feet away. An old, old ivy vine, gnarled and decayed 
at the roots, climbed half-way up the brick wall. The cold breath of autumn 
had stricken its leaves from the vine until its skeleton branches clung, almost 
bare, to the crumbling bricks. 

“* What is it dear? ” asked Sue. 

“ Six,” said Johnsy, in almost a whisper. ‘“ They’re falling faster 
now. Three days ago there were almost a hundred. It made my head 
ache to count them. But now it’s easy. There goes another one. There 
are only five left now.” 

“‘ Five what, dear? Tell your Sudie.” 

“ Leaves. On the ivy vine. When the last one falls I must go, too. 
I’ve known that for three days. Didn’t the doctor tell you? ” 

“ Oh, I never heard of such nonsense,” complained Sue, with magnifi- 
cent scorn. ‘ What have old ivy leaves to do with your getting well? 
And you used to love that vine so, you naughty girl. Don’t be a goosey. 
Why, the doctor told me this morning that your chances for getting well 
real soon were—let’s see exactly what he said—he said the chances were 
ten to one! Why, that’s almost as good a chance as we have in New York 
when we ride on the street cars or walk past a new building. Try to take 
some broth now, and let Sudie go back to her drawing, so she can sell the 
editor man with it, and buy port wine for her sick child, and pork chops 
for her greedy self.” 

“ You needn’t get any more wine,” said Johnsy, keeping her eyes 
fixed out the window. ‘“ There goes another. No, I don’t want any broth. 
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That leaves just four. I want to see the last one fall before it gets dark. 
Then Pll go, too.” 

“« Johnsy, dear,” said Sue, bending over her, “ will you promise me 
to keep your eyes closed, and not look out of the window until I am done 
working? I must hand those drawings in by to-morrow. I need the light, 
or I would draw the shade down.” 

“ Couldn’t you draw in the other room? ” asked Johnsy, coldly. 

“Td rather be here by you,” said Sue. “ Besides, I don’t want you 
to keep looking at those silly ivy leaves.” 

“ Tell me as soon as you have finished,” said Johnsy, closing her eyes, 
and lying white and still as a fallen statue, “ because I want to see the last 
one fall. I’m tired of waiting. I’m tired of thinking. I want to turn 
loose my hold on everything, and go sailing down, down, just like one of 
those poor, tired leaves.” 

“ Try to sleep,” said Sue. “I must call Behrman up to be my model 
for the old hermit miner. [ll not be gone a minute. Don’t try to move 
till I come back.” 

Old Behrman was a painter who lived on the ground floor beneath 
them. He was past sixty, and had a Michael Angelo’s Moses beard curling 
down from the head of a satyr along the body of an imp. Behrman was 
a failure in art. Forty years he had wielded the brush without getting 
near enough to touch the hem of his Mistress’s robe. He had been always 
about to paint a masterpiece, but had never yet begun it. For several years 
he had painted nothing, except now and then a daub in the line of commerce 
or advertising. He earned a little by serving as a model to those young 
artists in the colony who could not pay the price of a professional. He 
drank gin to excess, and still talked of his coming masterpiece. For the rest 
he was a fierce little old man, who scoffed terribly at softness in anyone, 
and who regarded himself as especial mastiff-in-waiting to protect the two 
young artists in the studio above. 

Sue found Behrman smelling strongly of juniper berries in his dimly- 
lighted den below. In one corner was a blank canvas on an easel that had 
been waiting there for twenty-five years to receive the first line of the 
masterpiece. She told him of Johnsy’s fancy, and how she feared she 
would, indeed, light and fragile as a leaf herself, float away when her slight 
hold upon the world grew weaker. 

Old Behrman, with his red eyes plainly streaming, shouted his contempt 
and derision for such idiotic imaginings. 

“ Vass! ” he cried. ‘Is dere people in de world mit der foolishness 
to die because leafs dey drop off from a confounded vine? I haf not heard 
of such a thing. No, I vill not bose as a model for your fool hermit- 
dunderhead. Vy do you allow dot silly pusiness to come in der prain of 
her? Ach, dot poor lettle Miss Johnsy.” 

“ She is very ill and weak,” said Sue, “and the fever has left her 
mind morbid and full of strange fancies. Very well, Mr. Behrman, if you 
do not care to pose for me, you needn’t. But I think you are a horrid old— 
flibbertigibbet! ” 

“ You are just like a woman! ” yelled Behrman. ‘“ Who said I vill 
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hot bose? Go oti. I come mit you. For half an hour I haf peen trying 
to say dot I am ready to bose. Gott! dis is not any blace in which one 
so goot as Miss Yohnsy shall lie sick. Some day I vill baint a masterpiece, 
and ve shall all go avay. Gott! yes.” 

Johnsy was sleeping when they went upstairs. Sue pulled the shade 
down to the window-sill, and motioned Behrman into the other room. In 
there they peered out of the window fearfully at the ivy vine. Then they 
looked at each other for a moment without speaking. A persistent, cold 
rain was falling, mingled with snow. Behrman, in his old blue shirt, took 
his seat as the hermit-miner on an upturned kettle for a rock. 

When Sue awoke from an hour’s sleep the next morning she found Johnsy 
with dull, wide-open eyes staring at the drawn green shade. 

“ Pull it up; I want to see,” she ordered, in a whisper. 

Wearily Sue obeyed. 

But, lo! after the beating rain and fierce gusts of wind that had endured 
through the live-long night, there yet stood out against the brick wall one 
ivy leaf. It was the last on the vine. Still dark green near its stem, but 
with its serrated edges tinted with the yellow of dissolution and decay, it 
hung bravely from a branch some twenty feet above the ground. 

“It is the last one,” said Johnsy. “I thought it would surely fall 
during the night. I heard the wind. It will fall to-day, and I shall die at 
the same time.” 

“ Dear, dear! ” said Sue, leaning her worn face down to the pillow, 
“ think of me, if you won’t think of yourself. What would I do? ” 

But Johnsy did not answer. The lonesomest thing in all the world is 
a soul when it is making ready to go on its mysterious, far journey. The 
fancy seemed to possess her more strongly as one by one the ties that bound 
her to friendship and to earth were loosed. 

The day wore away, and even through the twilight they could see the 
lone ivy leaf clinging to its stem against the wall. And then, with the 
coming of the night, the north wind was again loosed, while the rain still 
beat against the windows and pattered down from the low Dutch eaves. 

When it was light enough Johnsy, the merciless, commanded that the 
shade be raised. 

The ivy leaf was still there. 

Johnsy lay for a long time looking at it. And then she called to Sue, 
who was stirring her chicken broth over the gas stove. 

“ Pve been a bad girl, Sudie,” said Johnsy. ‘“ Something has made 
that last leaf stay there to show me how wicked I was. It is a sin to want 
to die. You may bring me a little broth now, and some milk with a little 
port in it, and—no; bring me a hand-mirror first; and then pack some 
pillows about me, and I will sit up and watch you cook.” 

An hour later she said: 

“ Sudie, some day I hope to paint the Bay of Naples.” 

The doctor came in the afternoon, and Sue had an excuse to go in the 
hallway as he left. 

“‘ Even chances,” said the doctor, taking Sue’s thin, shaking hand in 
his. ‘ With good nursing you’ll win. And now I must see another case 
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I have downstairs. Behrman his name is—some kind of an artist, I believe. 
Pneumonia, too. He is an old, weak man, and the attack is acute. There 
is no hope for him; but he goes to the hospital to-day to be made more 
comfortable.” 

The next day the doctor said to Sue: “ She’s out of danger. You’ve 
won. Nutrition and care now—that’s all.” 

And that afternoon Sue came to the bed where Johnsy lay, contentedly 
knitting a very blue and very useless woollen shoulder scarf, and put one 
arm around her, pillows and all. 

“‘ | have something to tell you, white mouse,” she said. “Mr. Behrman 
died of pneumonia to-day in the hospital. He was ill only two days. The 
janitor found him on the morning of the first day in his room downstairs 
helpless with pain. His shoes and clothing were wet through and icy cold. 
They couldn’t imagine where he had been on such a dreadful night. And 
then they found a lantern, still lighted, and a ladder that had been dragged 
from its place, and some scattered brushes, and a palette with green and 
yellow colours mixed on it, and—look out the window, dear, at the last 
ivy leaf on the wall. Didn’t you wonder why it never fluttered or moved 
when the wind blew? Ah, darling, it’s Behrman’s masterpiece—he painted 
it there the night that the last leaf fell.” 





; — 
“ Maria,” demanded Mr. Dorkins, “ what has become of my pipe? ’ 


“ The last time I saw your old pipe, John Henry,” said Mrs. Dorkins, 


‘ it was moving in the direction of the alley.” 
“ Do you mean to tell me that you thr 
“ No, I never touched it. Heaven forbid! It seemed to be moving 


»”» 





of its own accord.” 
“ Where was I?” 
“ You seemed to be hanging on to it with all your might with your 


teeth.” 



























Illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 


Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.) 





VI—THE DIMENSION OF TIME 


galk.W girls have had the good fortune to be associated 
| with such a great man as Professor Mudgewood ; 
none, save myself, have followed the details and 
developments of such discoveries as he made. If I 
had not been a Doctor of Science I should probably 
not have met him; I should certainly never have been 
permitted to assist him in the more wonderful of 
his researches. I often think how strange are the 
forces that move us through life, and how a trivial 
event may make or mar our whole future. When I saw an advertisement 
in the daily paper which stated that Professor Mudgewood desired an 
amanuensis, and when, half in jest, I determined to try and persuade him 
that what he really wanted was a lady assistant, I never for a moment dreamed 
that he would engage me in that capacity, nor that later on I should be 
a privileged spectator—the only one—at the evolution of the greatest 
discoveries which science has ever yielded to man. Yet so it was. It is all 
a matter of history now; I have not seen the dear little man with the 
beaming round face and impossibly small legs since—well, I am becoming 
premature. I was with him for about eight years, and this memoir concerns 
what took place at the end of those eight years, his grandest discovery, 
which, owing to the facts now related, was never published through the 
usual medium. 
Apart from his being perhaps the most expert experimentalist of his 
day, he was also a most profound mathematician. His experimental work 
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“J 
was all based upon mathematical 
research. Had it not been so, he 
could never have discovered the 
wonderful Retardatory Forces, which 
1 have made the subject of a former 
memoir. His favourite method was 
to work out mathematical possibilities, 
and then to attempt to work them 
out on practical lines. I cannot 
describe these matters explicitly, for 
though myself a mathematician, I 
have never been able to plunge into 
the depths of formule in which the 
Professor revelled; his deepest and 
most profound calculations are still a 
mere craze of figures and letters to 
me; but that they were no mere 
phantasmagoria has been proved by 
the applications to which he put them. 
I starved up, and closed myzboak."! -=g ey would give much for erudition 
combined with inventive capacity 
such as his. To him the fourth dimension was a reality; he could live in 
it, touch it, and even speak of it so cunningly that for the moment he could 
make the listener realise it and understand it; but when the magic of his 
explanation and personality wore off, alas! the fourth dimension, elusive 
as ever, became once more unthinkable. The little man had a wonderful 
way of explaining things and making them clear. 

He was experimenting on the fourth dimension when I last saw him. 
He had proved its very essence to himself and to me in a practical manner, 
and it is of this matter which I am now going to tell. 

Two years after I first became Professor Mudgewood’s assistant, he 
had shown his appreciation of me by inviting me to help him in his most 
important experiments. Previously I had been given a minor part, and 
had been permitted no insight into his finest experiments until they were 
more or less complete. It may be imagined, therefore, with what chagrin 
I observed the Professor commence a new series of experiments, about three 
years after this, in which once again I was permitted no part. He built a 
partition across one end of his laboratories, and there he would work secretly 
without vouchsafing so much as a word even upon the subject matter of 
his work. 

After three years, however, of this work he took me into his confidence. 

I was reading, I believe, an article on “ Inertion in molecules,” and 
sitting in front of the fire in the Chemical Laboratory, when he entered in 
his usual energetic manner. 

“ Delaney,” he cried, in an excited voice (he always used my surname, 
and I preferred it. It is more professional: it would sound absurd for a 
Professor to call his assistant “‘ Gertrude,” which is my Christian name!). 

“ Delaney,” he cried again. “ Eureka! ” 
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I started up 
and closed my book. 
His speech was 
always excited and 
energetic, like his 
whole being, but I 
knew that some- 
thing of more than 
ordinary importance 
was toward. The 
suppressed _excite- 
ment in his voice 
was more noticeable 
than the expressed 
excitement. 

I answered him 
casually, for he hated 
excitement in others. 
“T am glad you 
have found it, Pro- 
fessor. May I en- 
quire what IT is? ” 

“ [T? » he ex- 
claimed. “TT?” 
Then he looked at 
me through his 
round spectacles, and 
surveyed me curi- 
ously from head to 
foot, as though he 
had discovered some 


pei 
new creature. I did Ms — 


not mind, for I was “VOU YOURSELF SHALL GO AND SEE ‘WHAT TIME IS LIKE 
used to it. He BETWEEN THE BEATS. 

always expected one to know all about everything, even those things 
which he had taken care to keep as carefully guarded secrets. 

After a few seconds’ survey he smiled, and removed his glasses. With 
irritating deliberation he wiped them with his large red handkerchief before 
replying. Then he tapped his teeth with them and thoughtfully observed 
the ceiling, and at last spoke in quiet, even tones. 

“Tt,” as you are pleased to call it, is merely the fourth dimension; 
not the theoretical fourth dimension, but the practical fourth dimension.” 

I was used to his wonderful discoveries, and almost anything else I 
would have believed. I fear that I must have smiled incredulously. There 
could not be any practical fourth dimension; if that, why not a practical 
fifth, or sixth, or millionth dimension? It was quite unthinkable. 

He read my thoughts, but, strange to say, he did not seem annoyed. 
“ Delaney,” he said, and shook his head mournfully, “ how often have 
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Ret I explained the practical fourth dimension to you? 

VA . How often have you told me that I made it quite 
| “sf clear? ” 

tc) I said nothing, but felt rather ashamed of 
myself. 





“ Yet I have found it,” he continued. “ It is 
quite simple—quite simple. And the matter works 
out just as I expected—exactly as I expected.” He 
paused. “ Exactly as I expected,” he repeated 
again, dreamily. 

He often echoed his words in this way, but 
generally much more jerkily. His change of 


manner began to impress me. 
“ Professor,” I said, “I doubted your dis- 


covery at first. Permit me to apologise—the thing 
seemed incredible.” To tell the truth, I still doubted his discovery, but I 
really could not hurt his feelings by permitting him to know that. 

He scratched his head with the rim of his glasses. I did wish he would 
leave them alone. He was always playing with them. 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps so,” he said, smiling. “If you have forgotten 
my reasoning, a practical demonstration’ will soon help you to remember 
it. May I first draw our attention again to the fundamental points? ” 

I nodded. 

“ Well, then, in the first place we exist in a land of three dimensions— 
length, breadth, height—and we can ordinarily conceive of no extra or 
fourth dimension. But we can conceive of beings in the lower dimensions, 
and a being in two dimensions would know only of length and breadth, and 
would have no conception of height; planes or plane surfaces would be the 
limit of his knowledge, and the third dimension would be as unthinkable 
to him as the fourth dimension is to us. Again, a being in one dimension 
would only know of length; both breadth and height would be unthinkable. 


Do you follow? ” 


I nodded. 


“ Then,” continued the Professor, “ it is no use our trying to imagine 
what a fourth dimension article looks like—that is as impossible as for a 
straight line to imagine what a plane Jooks like. To him only a straight 
line would be thinkable. We can, however, by analogy, arrive at some of 
the properties of the fourth dimension, or, rather, of a three-dimension article 
existing amidst an unknown fourth dimension, and yet not realising it. Am 
I still clear? ” 


“ Yes,” I replied. 
“ Very well, then, firstly as to the constitution of a fourth-dimension 


article. A plane surface is bounded by lines; in other words, a two-dimension 
article has a surface composed of articles of one dimension.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What is a solid, or three-dimension article, bounded by, then? ” 
queried the Professor. 

“ By planes 


Now please attend. 
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“‘ Then what is a fourth-dimension article 
bounded by? ” 

“ By solids of three dimensions,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Quite right—dquite right,” he smiled. 
** But to you that is an unthinkable proposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, since a picture of a solid 
is in two dimensions—for instance, your 
photograph has length and breadth, but no 
thickness—so a picture of the fourth dimen- 
sion is in three dimensions, and we can there- 
fore bring our imagination nearer to facts, 
for this means that such a picture is a solid; — ¥-¥00r little three-dimension animal. 
instead of illustrating fourth-dimension 
articles by means of diagrams, we must use models. You have seen my 
cuboid picture model? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied again. I fear that my attention had been wandering 
somewhat, for the Professor wiped his glasses, then replaced them and stared 
at me somewhat sternly. 

“We will pass to the final and important point. If you have not 
grasped the previous ones, you will grasp this one, for it is very simple. 
Now please attend.” 

I did attend, for I realised from his tone that I was about to hear 
something new. All the rest I had heard before, but it never appealed to 
me. There was no practical value in it. Now, however, it struck me that 
I should hear something fresh. My surmise was correct. 

“ The straight line does not realise that it is ‘length without breadth,’ 
and therefore does not itself understand that it has no breadth—no second 
dimension. But the two-dimension plane knows this, and therefore knows 
that more than one straight line can exist in the same place at the same time. 
For since a straight line has no breadth, therefore two straight lines side 
by side have no breadth, and therefore they can occupy the same place at 
the same time, so far as the second dimension is concerned, and it is con- 
ceivable that could they be informed of this fact, two straight lines might 
so manage to place themselves. Similarly the plane surface does not know 
that it has no thickness, but we of three dimensions know it, and we know 
that two or more plane surfaces, having no thickness—or third dimension— 
can exist in the same place at the same time, so far as the third dimension 
is concerned. Finally, a fourth dimension being, seeing, and understanding 
that we have no fourth dimension, but that we only know of three dimen- 
sions, understands that two solids can be so placed as to occupy the same 
place at the same time - 

“ But, my dear Professor,” I interrupted, “do you mean to say that 
you and I can stand on the same spot at the same moment without incon- 
veniencing one another? Why, it’s unthinkable, absurd! ” 

“ Of course it is, you poor little three-dimension animal,” he said 
benignantly; “but, nevertheless, it is a fact, and though we cannot see 
fourth-dimension beings—for our eyes can only take in three dimensions-— 
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yet I have succeeded in determining fourth-dimensiou 
conditions, and therefore I can place two three-dimension 
articles simultaneously in the same place. I have done it.” 

I may say frankly I did not believe him. I did not 
think he was lying, but I thought that much learning 
had turned the dear little man mad. So I humoured 
him; I pretended to believe. 

“Yes, yes,” I said sympathetically. ‘“ Quite so— 
er—what are the necessary conditions; or would you rather 
postpone the discussion till to-morrow? You must be 
tired.” 

“ Tired! ” he exclaimed in amazement “ I’m never 
tired—never tired.” Again he paused and tapped his 
teeth with his glasses, then echoed thoughtfully once more, 
“ T am never tired.” 

I gave in. He went on: “ The conditions of the 
fourth dimension are such that their presence does not 
affect the third dimension’s outlook. Again this is by 
analogy. The line knows not the nature of breadth, the 
plane knows not the nature of height, the solid knows 
not the nature of. ” he paused. 

“ Yes? ” I asked, expectantly. 

jutettne ce “ Of Time,” was the reply. 
+ ae eee “ Of Time? ” I queried. 
“ Of Time.” 

“ Mad as a hatter,’ was my mental comment, but I refrained from 
expressing it aloud. I merely replied, “‘ Quite so,” in even tones. But the 
Professor took no notice; he went on again: “ Time is vibratory, like light 
and heat—now you understand? ” 

Again I ventured, “ Quite so.” 

This time, however, he was not deceived. ‘ Nothing of the sort,” 
he continued. ‘ You do not understand—you understand nothing of the 
kind—nothing of the kind.” He blew his nose violently on his large red 
handkerchief. ‘ Nevertheless, it is very simple.” 

“The Professor must think me very simple,” was my inward comment, 
and I began to repeat to myself the words, “ Simple Simon met a pieman.” 
Why they came into my mind I do not know. However, the little gentle- 
man began to talk again, and I to listen. 

“ Time is vibratory. Our existence is like the pictures of a cinemato- 
graph—a series of rapid existences and non-existences. A cinematograph 
is a rapid series of pictures, and the eye retains the impression long enough 
to tide over the momentary absence of picture, which is therefore never 


If we could shut our eyes rapidly during each picture, and open 
Is 








noticed. 
them between the pictures, we should see nothing but a blank sheet. 


that clear? ” 
“ Yes,” I replied; I was again becoming interested. 


“If? he continued, “a second series were turned on to the same 
screen simultaneously with the first, but with its pictures filling up the 
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blanks instead of coinciding with the other pictures, 
and if we continued to open our eyes when the original 
blanks were there, we should then see the second series, 
and not the first.” 

“ Yes,” I said again. 

“ And if someone else closed their eyes rapidly 
to the pictures we saw and opened them to the first 
series, they would only see that series.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Therefore there would be two sets of pictures 
simultaneously existing upon the screen, which would 
be quite indistinguishable to the man with his eyes 
open all the time, while the other two who opened 
and shut their eyes would each see a picture, but a 
different one, and apparently the only one.” 

















“ Yes »” 
“So it is with existence in three dimensions. 
We can only see one thing in one place at one time, The rabbit was produced, the 


clockwork set. 


but between the ‘ beats’ of time another article can 
exist in that place, and can be seen by a man also in ‘ tune? or ‘ beat’ 
with the article. Of course, that man would be invisible to another 
man who was in the first ‘ beat.? In other words, we flicker in and out 
of existence, but our memory and senses persuade us that we are continuous, 
whereas in reality we are no more continuous than the cinematograph; and 
between the flicker of our existence, other flickering beings, invisible to 
us, exist—in fact, whole series of such existences take place, and many 
things may exist in the same place at the same time, according to our usual 
acceptance of time.” 

** That would explain why a ghost could pass through a wall,” said 
I. The remark was rather inane, but the thought flashed through my 
mind. 

“ Exactly,” was the reply. ‘“ And now I will demonstrate these facts 
to you. Come with me behind the partition, and you shall see the greatest 
discovery science has ever made—ever made.” He got up excitedly, and 
paced two or three times up and down the room. I tried to imagine that 
his rotund body and quickly moving legs were rapidly flickering in and out 
of existence; but the thought was impossible, although I called to mind 
that I might be doing it simultaneously, and should, of course, not notice 
the fact. It was really too absurd—that kind round face, with the beaming 
smile and owl-like eyes, was much too solid for me to accept these theories. 
However, I rose and followed him behind the partition. 

There was not much to be seen there; the Professor had a passion, 
amounting almost to a mania, for “ boxing in” his apparatus lest prying 
eyes should learn too much. He never seemed to realise that the only 
pair of eyes which could pry were my own, and that without explanation 
most of his machinery was quite incomprehensible. Here, as in the labora- 
tory, the chief items of interest were hidden in three large cupboards, built 
along a bench which ran round two sides of the room. The only visible 
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connections between the cupboards consisted of heavy wires which might 
be for the conduction of electricity between them. 

The Professor turned a switch, and immediately in one of the cupboards 
I heard a sound which I knew must proceed from a high-frequency electric 
machine. Why this should have been hidden, I knew not, unless it was 
of novel design. From the third cupboard, close to which we were standing, 
two flexible wires protruded, each about two yards in length, and terminated 
by a pair of platinum hooks. The Professor lifted one of these hooks. 

“ If I place an object on this bench and connect these two hooks to it,” 
said he, “ the circuit will be completed, and the object will fall out of the 
beat of time in which we exist, and will be lost to our vision.” 

I smiled indulgently. “Is it an electric circuit? ” I asked. 

“No. The high-frequency current is merely used to generate the 
requisite movement in my machine—there.” He pointed to the middle 
cupboard. “ The fluid or current is not Electricity, but Time! ” 

I had much difficulty in restraining my emotions, but with an effort 
I controlled myself and fell back upon a non-committal, “I see.” 

I thought that an experiment would convince the Professor, therefore 
I took my gold watch—a present from my father—and placed it upon the 
bench. I was about to pick up the two terminal hooks and apply them to 
it, when the Professor struck back one of my hands, and shouted “ Fool! ” 

I looked at him in astonishment. I had never known him to do such 
a thing before. He repeated the expression more gently. 

** Fool—if you pick up the terminals you will yourself complete the 
circuit. You will disappear, and you will not be able to come back.” 

In spite of my unbelief, I stepped further away from the dangerous 
apparatus. 

“You mean to say that I should be electrocuted? ” I queried. 

** No—I have said it is not electricity, but time. You would get out 
of beat with this world and this existence. See. You must connect up 
one terminal at a time, then you are safe.” He suited the action to the 
word, and touched the terminals against my watch. Against my: I 
rubbed my eyes. There was no watch there. I valued that watch, and I 
was wrathful. ‘“ Why did you do that?” I exclaimed. “ You knew it 
would go.” 

** Of course—that is what a watch is designed for.” He chuckled at 
his joke, which I thought very feeble. ‘“ You put it there to test,” he 
continued. 

“ But I did not think it would disappear,” I replied, exasperated. 

He seemed so sorry now, however, that I felt ashamed of having 
spoken harshly to him. His great eyes looked at me mournfully and help- 
lessly as a child. Then I realised the wonderful thing which he had done, 
and I exclaimed, “ Never mind—it is nothing compared with the wonder 
before us.” 

He brightened up again. “ It is a wonder,” said he, “a great wonder 
—I may say a very great wonder.” 

Then I began to think. « After all, I had no proof that the watch did 
still exist, or that the vibratory theory of time had anything to do with it, 
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and I could not help expressing my thoughts, 
concluding with the words, “ And it can never 
be proved.” 

“ Proved! ” cried the Professor, incensed. 
“Proved! Of course it’s proved. I worked 
it out mathematically first. If you wish for 
more, however, you shall have it. You 
yourself shall go and see what time is like 
between the beats.” 

“No, thank you, Professor,” I replied 
quickly, and drew further away. 

ee ORE eee er “ Not to-day—of course not to-day,” he 

creams smiled. ‘ Did you think I meant to-day? 

Dear me, no. You could not get back. But, 

nevertheless, you shall go, and fetch your watch—that is, unless there are 
beings there who have already picked it up! ” 

But if I can’t get back to-day, how shall I ever get back—on any day? ” 
i asked. 

For a moment he gave no reply; then he said slowly, “I shall build 
another machine, like this one, but with batteries for primary motive power.” 

“ That will not bring me back, though,” I exclaimed. \ “ For when 
I am out of beat, the machine will not be in existence for me.” 

“ It will, though—it will.” He looked quite pained at my stupidity 
“T shall place the whole machine between these terminals and send it there— 
like luggage in advance—in advance.” 

I never knew anyone like the Professor for getting over difficulties. 

* * * * * * * 





Three months passed, and the new machine was at last complete. No 
one can imagine the excitement and tension of those three months. We 
both worked almost night and day, and at last everything was ready. 

The new machine differed slightly from the first one, in that it had 
to be supplied with batteries to give the motive power. There was not 
likely to be any “ main ” which the Professor could “ tap ” for this in the 
“ Inter-time,” as we had now begun to call it. 

We stood before the complete apparatus ready to make the momentous 
test of the truth of the Professor’s theories. As I finished tightening up 
the last wire a thought struck me. 

“‘ Suppose, Professor, that when you are sending one object over to 
the “ Inter-time,” there is already an object in the exact spot where your 
object will suddenly appear! What do you think will happen? ” 

The Professor had recourse to his handkerchief. Why will clever 
people adopt curious customs and clothing and accessories? This hand- 
kerchief was at least a yard square, and of a deep crimson colour, and it 
always came out when the Professor wished to make a momentary pause 
in the conversation. 

“T have thought of that,” he replied deliberately. “I have given 
considerable thought to that ‘matter—very considerable thought. I cannot 
be sure what would happen, but I surmise that the effect of one article 
































THAT NIGHT I LEFT FOR PARIS. 


attempting to force itself internally into the same position in space as another 
article in the same beat of time would be spontaneous combustion—explo- 
sion—dissolution into primordial atoms—both articles would disappear.” 

“ Then,” said I, “ it is hardly safe for one of us to venture across. It 
may happen that the centre of some world, hot and fiery, exists there, or 
that some other solid body is present which would have an equally disturbing 
effect on one’s constitution.” 

“Tt is possible,’ was the somewhat cold rejoinder, “ but it is not 
probable. Look out at night into our own space. Do you think that a 
body suddenly appearing would be more likely to touch solid matter, or 
to be in mid space? ” 

“ The chances would be strongly against it coming into contact with 
a solid,” I replied, “ but likewise it would not be able to breathe, and it 
would soon fall towards some world in space, attracted by gravity.” 

The Professor seemed impatient. ‘ Well, well,” said he, “ we shall 
soon know. I am testing it before I go. I am fixing a rabbit between 
the poles of the machine, and I have already fixed a clock-work mechanism 
to set the machine going one minute after it leaves our presence. If the 
rabbit reappears in the same place and in health, I shall go, too. Otherwise, 
I shall not—TI shall certainly not go! ” 

The rabbit was produced; the clock-work set; the two terminals of 
the old machine connected to the side of the new one—and the new one 
was gone! ” 
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Anxiously we waited, staring at the empty 
bench. The clock in the next room slowly ticked 
out the seconds. 

“ Tick—tick—tick.” Would the time never 
pass? This was the crucial moment. The summit 
of a life. Was success or failure to crown it? 
“ Tick—tick—tick.” The perspiration sprang from 
every pore in my body—yet the Professor seemed 
“cool and undismayed; he was watching intently the 
empty bench, and I, too, stared. 

“ Tick—tick—tick OP 

“ Success! ” I cried. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. There was the rabbit on the bench, 

I helped him clumsily to the and it was alive! 
a The effect on the Professor was extraordinary. 
He laughed, he cried, he danced round the room 
on his little legs, and waved his crimson handkerchief. 

“T am going to the ‘ Inter-time’ at once,” he cried, “at once—at 
once—at this very moment.” He-stgod stili in front of the machine. He 
became rather pale, and his chin and mouth were fixed and rigid. He 
seemed to understand at last that there was something terrible and strange, 
as well as merely exciting, in stepping into the unknown. 

He said no more, however, but looked at me with a wan smile; then 
resolutely seized the terminal hooks 
I was alone in the room. 

I felt sure that he would come back safely; the rabbit’s “ journey ” 
had been so successful. Nevertheless, the minutes while I waited seemed 
like hours. I turned round, and looked out of the window. 

“ Here is your watch.” 

I started and turned round. There, standing on the bench whence 
the new machine had been despatched to the “ Inter-time,” stood the 
Professor, beaming and smiling. 

I helped him clumsily to the ground, and for the moment was bereft 
of speech. 

“ T found it floating just in front of me,” he explained calmly. 

“Ts there water—or what—there? ” I exclaimed, astonished. 

“ Neither. As far as-I can make out there is air—nothing but air. 
Rather denser than our atmosphere, and containing a larger proportion of 
oxygen, but exhilarating—very exhilarating—I may say it is extraordinarily 
exhilarating.” He paused and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“If there is no sun, how did you see? ” I asked. 

“Tt is all light—beautiful light—everywhere. Apparently the atmo- 
sphere is luminescent. It is difficult to walk at first, because there is no 
solid, but the friction of the hands against the atmosphere enables one to 
move—as in swimming. I do not think there are any solids in this ‘ Inter- 
time,’ for no force seemed to: affect me. In any event, they must be far 
away. Perhaps in other beats—in other - 
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But I interrupted him. A longing—abso- 
lutely irresistible—came over me. “ Let me go, 
too,” I exclaimed. 

The Professor smiled. He took my hand, 
and together we let the current from the machine 
pass through us. 

I felt no shock. A gentle tremor passed 
through me, a pleasurable sensation. The labora- 
tory did not fade away. I can best express what 
took place by saying that “it went out ”—just 
like a candle. Simultaneously I seemed to wake 
in a bath of light, pure, soft violet light, and as I 
breathed, a sense of exhilaration and peace per- 
vaded my whole being. 

I heard the Professor’s voice. It was very 
clear, I noticed, and I have since attributed this 
to the fact that there were no solids to echo or 
reflect the sound. 

“ There is the new machine,” said he; and I 
beheld it two or three yards to the right, floating 
in space. 

So far I had made no movement; now, with- 
out thought, I took a step forward towards the 
machine. But I advanced no nearer to it. My 
movement had the effect of turning me upside 
down! But I did not feel upside down; I was 
only pointing in one direction, and the Professor 
in the other. There was no gravity, and no 
“right side.” I felt wonderfully light and strong. 

A few movements of my hand against the air 
brought me into the reverse position again, and 
then by the same means I approached the machine, 
albeit I had no “balance” and some difficulty in maintaining any 
desired position. The Professor moved with more ease—he had already 
had some practice, I remembered. 

“ This is grand,” said he, “ very grand! We are monarchs of a new 
world! ” 

“‘ A very immaterial world,” I laughed. 

“ Nevertheless, we can send what materials we like over here,” he went 
on. “TI shall have a holiday room here. I shall come for rest! Think 
of our power! We can become monarchs of the terrestrial globe! We 
can, in time, penetrate prison walls and palace chambers; we can do what 
we will with impunity and fly here for safety. Not that I wish to do this; 
by no means—certainly not—by no means!” He shook his head 
gently. 

The possibilities grew before me every moment. What power was 
in our hands! 














It was the best I could do, 
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“We will send over bricks and mortar and workmen,” he wert on. 
Then paused thoughtfully. ‘No, not bricks and mortar; wood would be 
more suitable; and beds and food. We shall open a new era—start a new 
universe—people new TIME! ” 

He began to examine the machine. “Tut, tut! ” he exclaimed, 
“ there is something in the air that affects these batteries strongly. They 
have not been here an hour, yet they have almost run down. They work 
very feebly.” He looked at me. ‘ We must have an electric machine, or 
perhaps two, over here, or we shall not be able to get back, one day.” He 
laughed. ‘ Now you go,” he continued, “and send me those two spare 
batteries at once. Don’t come back; I will fix them and follow in a few 
minutes when I have looked over the machine.” 

I smiled. The matter was not serious. so long as one of us was on 
the other side to send the batteries. I took the terminals in my hands, 
and once more one existence was blown out and another lighted. I was 
standing on the bench in the laboratory. 

I quickly went across the room, and fetching the two spare batteries, 
sent them over to the “ Inter-time.” 

Then I waited. 

Five minutes lengthened into ten; ten minutes into fifteen. I grew 
anxious. At last an hour had passed, and still the Professor did not return. 
Tad something happened to the batteries? Were the new ones out of 
order? I was distracted with anxiety. Only the old butler lived in the 
house, and he regarded us as mad; he never asked questions, and never 
came into the laboratory, and never talked. Stolidly he did that which he 
had to do—which was but little. Now I sent him with a note ordering 
some new batteries. These arrived in an hour’s time, and I hurriedly sent 
them “across.” Then, as nothing happened, I sent wire, terminals, screws, 
tools—anything which might be of assistance had the machine broken down. 
Then I flung myself into a chair and wept. 

I knew that it was useless for me to go to him. Yet what could I 
do? It was maddening to know that he might require some little detail, 
and that he could not let me know. 

At last a ray of comfort came to me. At least, I could go on sending 
things to him. I might even build another machine; but no, this was an 
impossibility, for I did not understand it thoroughly. 

I had dinner brought into the outer laboratory, and carried half of it 
into the private room. I sent the Professor half a roast chicken, a bottle 
of wine, bread, butter, pepper, and salt. I sent him plates and knives and 
forks (and had to account for them to the butler afterwards!). Finally, I 
sent him his pipe and matches and tobacco and—an arm-chair! It was 
the best I could do. Then I sat down and waited, and racked my brains 
and wondered. I felt miserable and helpless. 

Three days passed. I became hopeless. I told the butler that his 
master had gone away for a time. His only reply was the usual stolid 
“ Yes, miss.” I was thankful that he was such a model butler, and that he 
did not ask inconvenient questions. 
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Still, I did not absolutely despair. I was determined that the Professor 
should have every opportunity, and that I would not be responsible for his 
failure. One day 1 sent him some planks, with ropes to bind them. I 
thought he would be more comfortable with something solid under his feet, 
for perpetual floating in space must become monotonous. Then I sent him 
a carpet and some pillows, and after that more food,—tins of milk, cocoa, 
beef, butter, bread, water,—everything I could think of, including an oil 
stove and a kettle. 


At last I began to despair. Two months had passed, and still the man 
who had discovered the property of the fourth dimension did not appear. 
He could not get back into tune with earth time. 


I had told the butler that his master had gone away. Suspicion might 
fall upon-me if I varied this story, so I paid the man a month’s wages and 
told him his master would be away a long time and did not require him 
any more, and that I was going, too, ina day or so. This latter I had not 
intended to do, but 


Fortunately the man made no comment, but with a respectful “ Yes, 
miss,” and later a respectful “ Good afternoon, miss,” he went. 


Then I tried again. With sudden dismay I remembered that the 
Professor had had no change of clothing. I sent him collars, shirts, socks, 
and finally, with a view to making circumstantial evidence should enquiry 
ever be made, I sent two portmanteaux, an overcoat, a hat, stick and umbrella, 
and a rug. ‘hese, at least, would be absent, if a search took place, and 
would confirm my story that he had gone away. 


It was impossible not to laugh when I thought of his surprise at 
receiving these things. I pictured him seated on the chair in the middle 
of a carpeted floor, floating in violet space, with his luggage and food 
floating round him, and mopping a perplexed brow—with the inevitable 
red silk handkerchief. Then my laughter stopped—I saw another picture. 
A man toiling hopelessly at the useless machine, resting and working, 
striving vainly—doggedly—but without hope, to come back to life; a man 
absented from the world, doomed to silent banishment till the crack of 
doom. A man who would live while the food held out; who would die, 
and float in space till eternity should end. 

The horror overwhelmed me; my nerves were run down, and I wept 
hysterically again and again, helplessly. 

I kept on sending him food, till one day the machine failed to work. 
It had not been built for continuous labour. Strenuously I worked at it, 
but my knowledge was not sufficiently deep. After a week I gave it up. 
The machine, in a thousand nameless pieces, was scattered round the room. 
I had failed. 

That night I left for Paris. I pretended that the Professor had sent 
for me, but that I could not find him. I went to the Prefect of Police. 
Then I went to Nice, and broke down utterly. Often I have wondered 
what did happen to the machine in the “ Inter-time.” Was I to blame? 
Sometimes I fear that I may have sent one of the various articles into the 
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Professor himself, and that he and it were totally destroyed by the shock. 
Sometimes I wonder whether in this way I destroyed the machine. Always, 
I see the Professor’s eyes, no longer bright, but tired and hopeless; they 
haunt me, and I shall never forget them. Never! 















































I SHALL NEVER FORGET THEM .. . - NEVER. 
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A certain fashionable photographer has undoubtedly achieved the 
pinnacle of tactful achievement. A woman with a decided squint came to 


him for a photograph. 
“ Will you permit me,” he said promptly, “to take your portrait in 
profile? There is a certain shyness about one of your eyes which is as 


difficult in art as it is fascinating in nature.” 











A BID FOR FAVOUR 


By A. Crarke LITTLE 
Illustrated by W. Matthews 


* only my busy little bees were here I should be quite 
happy,” Aunt Rebecca sighed. 

The old lady had that day removed from a 
cottage on the Surrey hills to a first floor flat in 
Imperial Mansions, and the remark was the outcome 
of my persistent anxiety concerning her comfort. 

Unfortunately, my two cousins, Harold and 
Sidney, whom, I have reason to believe, cherish 
expectations from the same quarter, had also dropped 
in, just to inquire if there was any little matter in which they might be of 
service to Aunt Rebecca. 

I asked no more questions, for I was already resolved to be the means 
of restoring the lost pets, and further information concerning their exact 
whereabouts might have been taken advantage of by one or both of my two 
over-reaching cousins. Possibly they were of the same opinion, for neither 
referred to the subject again, but, following my lead, took a hasty, though 
tender farewell of the old lady. 

Once outside, I hustled the pair into a hansom, and the three of us 
drove to Frascati’s, where I kept them at a sumptuous dinner till past 
midnight. Ill as I could afford the money sunk, I congratulated myself 
on having made a good investment for once, for neither of them could 
start the quest of the busy bees that night. On the morrow each would 
be compelled to resume his daily toil, whilst I, a briefless barrister, would 
be free to conduct the search without fear of either forestalling my good 
intentions or sharing the results. 

A consultation with Bradshaw decided my plan of campaign. The 
first train to Ripley, two miles from the empty cottage, where the missing 
pets would probably be discovered, left Waterloo at 6-15, and took one hour 
and four minutes to do the journey. Either of my cousins were capable 
of travelling by this train, in spite of breaking into the day’s work, for 
neither possess a scrap of conscience. To be certain of a good start I 
decided on another route. The 5-30 would deposit me at Guildford exactly 
fifty-one minutes before the arrival of the first train at Ripley, and, with 
fifty-one minutes in hand, the extra two miles of road to be covered were 
of little account. 

The short measure of sleep allowed by the programme was crowded 
with pleasant dreams of my baffled cousins confronting one another in the 
despoiled cottage garden, and Aunt Rebecca’s gratitude at the recovery of 
her pets. 

*Punctual to the minute, the early morning train deposited me at Guild- 
ford, and, having satisfied myself that neither of my cousins had travelled 
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by it, 1 set out with a light heart for the deserted cottage, scaled the garden 
wall, and commenced the search for the forgotten pets. 

But though garden and outhouses were examined with the keenest 
scrutiny, not a sign of hive or individual bee was visible. Slowly the fear 
that I had been forestalled forced itself upon me; and as the appalling 
thought grew to conviction, I leaned for support against a fence which 
divided Aunt Rebecca’s garden from an adjoining plot attached to a humbler 
habitation. 

Suddenly my eyes rested on the object I sought. There, across the 
fence, on a broken-backed chair, amidst cabbages and potatoes, stood a 
solitary bee-hive. That it was the abode of Aunt Rebecca’s pets, stolen, 
or boarded out during her absence, I doubted not for one instant, and over 
the fence I scrambled. 

Nor was I one moment too soon, for already early-rising members of 
the community were issuing in clusters from the small aperture at the base 
of the straw structure. To prevent further exit, I barricaded the door with 
a handful of wet earth; then, raising the hive tenderly by the wooden 
platform on which it stood, started for Guildford. 

But long ere Guildford was reached I became aware of a small following 
of bees that buzzed about my head. Possibly they were those which had 
escaped from the hive previous to the closing of the door, or they might 
have been stray insects in search of a home. In either case their close 
proximity was disconcerting, not to say alarming. I quickened my pace, 
hopeful of shaking them off, and even ran; but still the halo grew and 
buzzed about my ears. As I entered the town men and women made way 
for me, and small boys shouted unfeeling remarks. Hot and breathless | 
reached the station, staggered into an empty compartment, placed the hive 
in a corner, and sank into that furthest from it. 

For a time I shared the compartment with the bees, which, with 
the exception of an occasional straggler, buzzed in a compact group just 
above the hive. But as the train journeyed citywards, each wayside 
station furnished its contingent of passengers, and soon our privacy was 
disturbed. 

A nervous-looking youth was the first to enter; he cast inquiring 
glances at the hive and at me, and changed carriages at the next station. 

At Woking eight passengers crowded in, and commenced a heated 
discussion, in which I took no part, concerning the ownership of the bees 
and their right to travel in an ordinary compartment. Then, as the train 
was moving, a porter hustled a corpulent, short-sighted old gentleman in, 
who plumped down into the vacant seat beside the hive with a sigh of relief. 

A second later he bounced from the cushion to the toes of the opposite 
passengers, bellowing like a stricken, maddened bull. 

“A bee! ” he gasped, passing his hand tenderly over the injured part 
and removing the mangled remains of one of Aunt Rebecca’s pets. 

“ A whole hive of them,” remarked a boy who sat opposite to it. 
“ Mind you don’t sit on that.” 

“ Who does it belong’ to? ” the man roared, glaring angrily at his 
fellow passengers, none of whom claimed proprietorship. 
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WE DINED AT FRASCATI’S. 


“ Pitch it out of the window,” suggested one whose toes had been 

rampled on. 

The old gentleman lifted the hive cautiously, and the boy lowered 
the window. 

“ Here, you put that down,” I interposed. “It belongs to me.” 

“ Well, why don’t you take it in a cattle truck? ” he replied savagely. 
“‘ Pye been stung by one of your beastly bees.” 

“ You shouldn’t have sat on it,” I retorted, just as savagely. ‘“ You 
leave them alone, and they won’t interfere with fou.” 

“ Why, someone has stopped up the door, and the poor things can’t 
get home,” exclaimed the boy, who had been examining the hive closely. 
© Pll let them in.” 

With one probe from the point of an umbrella he scattered the frail 
barrier of mud and let loose the flood of captive bees. In a black, buzzing, 
endless stream they poured from the hive, driving the nine terror-stricken 
human occupants of the compartment huddling to the far corner. They 
crawled upon the walls and roof, crawled upon cowering passengers, 
blackened the air, and held two overflow meetings, stretching like comets 
from either window, far down the line. From the rear of the train came 
cries of alarm, and sounds of slamming windows; and still the black tide 
poured from the hive. 

At Surbiton the platform cleared as if by magic, only to be filled a 
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second later by a crowd of panic-stricken passengers, who leapt tumultuously 
out ere the train had stopped. 

Round the station-master, who had gallantly stuck to his post, surged 
an indignant throng of season-ticket holders, demanding an explanation, 
threatening prosecution, and clamouring for a special. 

The bewildered official interviewed the guard, questioned engine-driver 
and stoker, and made the tour of the train from the rear. In the first com- 
partment of the carriage next the engine he discovered the cause of alarm. 
Whilst the train stood empty in the station the whole swarm of bees, even 
to the last straggler, had settled in a buzzing cluster over the hive. 

With ready presence of mind the station-master closed the window, 
locked the door, and despatched a reluctant porter across the coupling to 
secure all exit on the far side. A small portion of passengers responded 
to the general invitation to take their seats, and the train steamed out of 
the station, leaving a crowded platform behind. 

Waterloo was reached ere I could devise a plan for the removal of 
my many charges from the train and their conveyance through London. To 
Providence, who had so far served me well that day, I left the first part of 
the complex problem, and watched the proceedings from afar. 

A porter opened the door of the carriage containing the hive with a 
key, and closed it with a bang. 

“ What’s the matter, Bill? ” asked another. 

“ A ’ornet’s nest,” gasped the first, and the two stood with their faces 
pressed against the window. 

“* What’s wrong here? ” demanded the platform inspector, bustling up. 

The men fell back, and he thrust his head through the door. 

“ Well, I’m blessed! ” he ejaculated, closing it hurriedly and retiring 
to a safe distance. ‘ Open the window and let them out.” 

Bill compromised the order by opening the door, and ran. 

Out from the carriage buzzed a battalion of the winged army, carving 
a wide lane across the thronged platform, and barring progress up or down. 
Passengers and officials fled in one wild stampede, which spread with rapidity 
to other platforms, as scouting parties of the invader swooped down upon 
ladies’ hats and coloured frocks, red-coated officials and soldiers, polished 
engines and refreshment bars—anything and everything that was bright. 
Waterloo Station was in an uproar, which disorganised traffic, and, for a 
time, threatened its entire suspension. 

“?Arry Smith used to keep bees when ’e lived down the line; perhaps 
’e could catch ’em,” suggested one calm member of the railway staff. 

Louds shouts of “?Arry Smith ” drew the apiarian expert towards the 
fountain head of the black tide. Casting one fearless glance at the opaque 
mass still swarming the compartment, he seized a dustpan and broom from 
a carriage cleaner and beat the two together vigorously. 

“ What’s that for? ” asked the inspector, after five minutes of a fine, 
though apparently ineffective, orchestral performance, contributed by the 
cleaning staff and ably led by the expert. 

“ ‘Why, to keep them from flying away,” the leader replied. “ They’re 
swarming, and if we don’t keep it up they’ll all fly away and get lost.” 
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“ But we don’t want them back here,” roared the inspector. “ Stof) 
that row at once.” 

“ Well, what do you want? ” the man asked, in an injured tone. 

“ | want that hive out of the carriage and the bees off my platform.” 

Smith dropped broom and pan, plunged boldly into the carriage, and 
reappeared with the dimly-visible hive in his hands. 

“ That’s right,” the inspector cried, encouragingly. “ Take it to the 
lost luggage ofhce.” 

My faith in Providence was justified. As night approached the bees 
would retire to the shelter of the hive, and I should be able to claim it. 
Then, with the sleeping population safely penned within, no difficulty would 
be experienced in carrying it to Aunt Rebecca. 

Full of self-congratulation, I followed the porter, at a respectful dis- 
tance, towards the lost-luggage office; but there the unforeseen difficulty 
arose. The clerk in charge declined to admit the hive, in spite of the 
man’s protest that its population was engaged upon the process known as 
swarming, and was, therefore, quite incapable of stinging. 

The custodian of lost luggage was not to be reasoned with. Seizing 
a heavy portmanteau, he assumed a threatening attitude, and declared his 
intention of standing trial for manslaughter rather than admit a single bee 
to his department. Ably seconded by his two subordinates, who hastily 
armed themselves in like manner, the redoubtable chief held his own, and 
the hive was trundled back to the platform whence it came. 

“ What’s the matter now? ” cried the inspector, as he sighted the 
trolley once more carving a line through a crowd of passengers. ‘ Didn’t 
I tell you ;* 

“ Yes, sir. But they wouldn’t take it in. Pelted me with boxes and 
bags, and said they didn’t care if they was hanged for it.” 

“ Well, take it away.” 

“ Where shall I take it, sir? ” 

“‘ Anywhere you like. Take it off the company’s premises.” 

The man carried out his vague instructions to the letter. Turning 
the trolley about, he wheeled it out of the station, down the sharp incline 
which leads to the Waterloo Road, and deposited the hive on the pavement, 
just in front of a public-house. 

The sudden commotion outside, and abrupt cessation of business 
within, brought mine host to the door. Having ascertained the cause of 
interrupted patronage, he promptly withdrew, and through the swing door 
came the pot-boy, who, with a long pole, dexterously moved the obstruction 
several paces further up the street. 

Providence was certainly carrying the hive in the right direction, but 
at a rate which left much to be desired. Impatiently I watched, from the 
edge of the respectfully distant crowd that now stretched across the wide 
thoroughfare, blocking vehicular traffic as effectively as the hive barred the 
footway to pedestrians. 

Indignant shopkeepers, whose business was suspended, insisted that 
the hive should be removed at once, and the jeering crowd urged a bewildered 
constable to a sense of duty with shouts of “ Run ’em in, Bobby.” 
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RELUCTANTLY I ADMITTED THE OWNERSHIP. 


Suddenly there broke through the crowd the old gentleman who had 
slain the bee in the train. From his breast-pocket he produced an envelope, 
and drawing from it the mutilated body of his victim, held it under the 
constable’s nose, whilst he poured forth his tale of suffering. Close to 
the heels of the old gentleman came the youth who had liberated the swarm, 
and ere I could force a way through the crowd I was pointed out as the 
cause of the disturbance. 
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The constable looked relieved as he taxed me with the ownership of 
the bees. Escape was cut off, and in the face of such testimony denial 
was useless. Reluctantly I admitted the ownership. 

“ Well, you take them away,” the man in blue ordered. “ You're 
causing an obstruction. Why don’t you put them in a cab? ys 

“A sovereign,” 1 shouted, waving to a hansom and pointing to the 
hive. 

“ Not if you was to give me a sovereign a mile for every one of ’em,” 
was the resolute reply, as the driver edged away into a side street. 

“ Five pounds,” I cried in desperation. ‘ Five pounds for anyone 
who will carry the hive two miles.” 

Round the edge of the crowd I circled, closely followed by the con- 
stable, repeating my offer and imploring the aid of cabmen and carters, 
assuring all that the bees were a tame and harmless species. But in all that 
heartless, mocking crowd there was not one courageous, sympathetic soul. 

The constable, reinforced by two other blues, gained confidence and 
lost patience. ‘“ Look here,” he exclaimed irritably, “if you don’t move 
on with that hive [ll take you to the station.” 

“Tm not going to be stung to death,” I answered doggedly. 

“ But you said they was a harmless sort of pet bees that didn’t sting,” 
he replied magisterially. ‘“ Come now, move along, and take them with 
you.” 
The only individual in the vast crowd whom the bees did not appear 
to terrorise was a small boy, who dexterously captured an occasional straggler 
with a butterfly net. 

From his temerity I gained an inspiration. Half-a-crown offered for 
the net was promptly accepted. Breaking the handle off, I passed the green 
muslin bag over my head, till the flexible hoop which held it closed round 
my neck. Then drawing on a pair of thick gloves, I seized the hive and 
poised it on my head. The jeering crowd opened, and I passed through 
its midst, the nebula of dark, trailing comet. 

Choosing the least-frequented streets, I gained Hungerford Bridge 
and turned westward. Through congested Strand traffic my countless 
following carved a path. Charing Cross and Pall Mall were panic-stricken. 
Piccadilly cleared as before a squadron cf charging cavalry, and into the 
heart of Mayfair we marched triumphant, consternation in our van and 
derision in our rear. 

Aunt Rebecca was out, and the maid fled screaming at sight of us. 
Depositing the hive on the dining-room table, I closed the door on the last 
of its trailing population, and, divesting myself of my bee-proof garments, 
went forth to greet their mistress with tidings of the safe arrival of her pets. 
Scarcely had I reached the hall when the lady entered. 

“ Aunt Rebecca,” I cried, seizing her by both hands, “I have brought 
you your busy bees.” 

“You don’t say so, my dear Frederick! ” she exclaimed. “ This is 
indeed a pleasant surprise. I did not expect the darlings till to-morrow. 
Where are they? ” 

“* Upstairs, Aunt Rebecca, in the dining-room.” 
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“ How very thoughtful of you, Frederick; and what a trouble you 
must have had to get them away. But you must tell me all about it after 
T have seen the darlings.” 

She leaned affectionately on my arm all the way upstairs, and we entered 
the flat with a latch-key. Here Aunt Rebecca motioned me to silence, 
and opening the dining-room door softly, peeped in. 

With a stifled scream the door closed, and a horrified glance transfixed 
me. 

“ Frederick Haste, how dare you mock your aunt? ” she demanded 
in a terrible voice, from which every atom of affection had vanished. 

“I hope I haven’t made a mistake,” I stammered. ‘“ Surely they must 
be yours. I brought them from your garden at Ripley.” 

“« Mine! ” she retorted, in an accent of disgust, as she swept past me 
to the drawing-room. 

“ But, Aunt Rebecca,” I pleaded, following her, “ didn’t you say last 
night that you missed your busy bees? ” 

“T did not refer to vermin. These are my busy bees. She took a 
photograph from the table and handed it to me. “ They are poor John’s 
two little girls, and I have adopted them.” 

“« Now, Frederick,” she continued, rigid with rage, “ take away every 
one of your vermin, and never let me set eyes on you again.” 

With this Aunt Rebecca sought the sanctuary of her bedroom, and 
there remained, heedles to protests of good intentions miscarried, and prayers 
for the mitigation of her cruel sentence, shouted through the closed door. 

Clearly the first step towards the restoration of even that partial favour 
which had once been mine was the removal of the offending bees. Veiled 
and gloved, I poised the hive upon my head once more, and went forth to 
face the pitiless world. 

With a mind vacillating between the Zoological Gardens and equally 
distant Dogs’ Home, I found myself in Hyde Park, the black cloud buzzing 
overhead, and an ever-growing, jeering crowd at my heels. Pausing for 
an instant to rest the hateful incubus on the parapet of the Serpentine bridge, 
whither I had blindly staggered, the reflection of my dejected self, seen in 
the mocking depths below, suggested a means of deliverance. 

The temptation to be rid of the hive outweighed fear of retaliation 
from its hitherto inoffensive population. I loosed my hold, and it fell. 
For a time it doated and drifted, followed by its myriad inhabitants, and, 
whilst the crowd fought for a last glimpse of the sinking edifice, I doffed 
my muslin head-piece and strolled quietly away, no longer a man of mark. 

Bent on begging audience of Aunt Rebecca, I turned to Imperial 
Mansions. But, as I approached the door, my cousin Harold came forth, 
i bee-hive in his arms and an expression on his face which led me to defer 
my interview. Rounding the corner I collided with Sidney, also carrying 
a bee-hive, and a look of joyful expectation, which latter turned to malignant 
triumph at sight of me. 









THE DOUBLE LIFE OF 
MR. WILLIAM MORDAUNT 


By E. G. Hoare 





Secretary, for Town and Country,” published in 
1774, contained a “ variety of original and familiar 
Letters on all Manner of Subjects and Occasions; 
intended as Models to form the Style on every point 
essential to the improvement of the Reader.” It 
began with a complete Grammar of the English 
Language, and the whole work was declared to be 
“ upon a more extensive Plan than anything of the 
kind, and so calculated, that any Person may in a short Time, be enabled 
to express his Thoughts with Elegance, Ease, and Propriety.” 

The book contained about a hundred and twenty original “ models,” 
followed by twenty-six drawn from the collections of Great Authors. Then 
came a number of “ Poetical Epistles by the most celebrated Writers,” and 
finally thirteen invitation cards. 

It is only on a careful examination that this collection of letters will 
be found to contain the life story of Mr. William Mordaunt. It is not 
a very creditable story, and the reader cannot be surprised to find that the 
gentleman in question preferred to pass under many different names. But 
though he could disguise his name, he could never disguise his style, 
and though his own letters were interspersed with others that are obviously 
fictitious, the critic will have little difficulty in tracing in them the downward 
path of Mr. William Mordaunt. 

No anecdotes of the nursery give any clue to his early disposition. 
His life begins for us with his first term at school. Soon after his arrival 
he received a letter from his father, Mr. George Mordaunt. From the 
opening of the letter we may infer that his father was rather relieved when 
the time had arrived for William to leave home. Otherwise why should 
he begin with a sort of apology for sending him to school? At any rate, 
the parental letter opens as follows :— 

“ My dear Child (there is a singular want of tact here in addressing 
a boy enjoying his first term at school as a “Child ”),—I could not give a 
more striking proof of my affection for you than in the resolution I was 
obliged to exert in sending you from me. I preferred your advantage to 
my own pleasure, and sacrificed the fondness to the duty of a father. I 
should have taken this step sooner (a hint at trouble in the nursery) if I 
had not waited till my enquiries might produce a person whose character 
might be responsible for your education; and the worthy Mr. Rose was 
at length my choice for that important trust. He will be a fitter parent 
for you, in your present situation, than either of those you have left behind 
you: he will see you as you are (poor Mr. Rose!) without the dangerous 
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bias of natural affection: his approbation must be acquired by merit, ours 
might be merely the partiality of a tender connection: he is now the sub- 
stitute of our authority; and you may consider that that duty and submission 
to which we laid claim is, for a time, transferred to him.” 

The letter continues in the same strain, with hints as to William’s 
relations with the other boys. He is advised to act “ With an economy and 
humility suited to your circumstances.” On reading over this unfortunate 
epistle, Mr. Mordaunt clearly had doubts as to its success, for he ends with 
an explanation that he is writing “ not to your present comprehension, but 
to the understanding and virtue which, I trust in God and Mr. Rose’s 
tuition, you will very soon acquire.” For this reason he begs William to 
keep the letter until he is in a position to understand it, a request to which 
William, no doubt, replied by putting it very rightly in the fire.” 

Was William taken in by that letter? I doubt it, for the answer that 
he sent looks uncommonly like a rather successful parody. 

“ Dear Pappa,—lI take the earliest opportunity of obeying your com- 
mands to write to you punctually once a week; and I have the pleasure to 
inform you not only of my health, but of the happiness I enjoy in being 
placed under the tuition of so good a Master.” 

The sentiment now becomes so outrageous that one wonders if his 
father did not smell a rat. 

“ And I am sure, were I inclinable to be an idle boy, his goodness to 
me would prompt me to be attentive to my lesson that I might please him. 
Besides, I see a great difference made between those that are idle and those 
that are diligent; idle boys being punished, and diligent boys being rewarded 
as they deserve. But you know, Pappa, that I always loved my book; and 
the more so when I consider what you have told me, that if I intended 
ever to be a great Man, I must learn to be a good Scholar, lest, when I am 
grown up, I should be a laughing-stock or a make-game to others for my 
ignorance.” 

One cannot wonder, after a perusal of this shocking effusion, that the 
next letter in the series is entitled, “ From the same to his Pappa in answer 
to a letter complaining of his naughty Behaviour.” Mr. Rose had, indeed, 
begun to see William as he was, and the result was enshrined ‘in a report 
to his father. Mr. Mordaunt’s letter has not been preserved. Possibly it 
was not calculated to assist others in expressing themselves with Elegance 
and Propriety. But William wrote a model letter in reply. 

“ Honoured Sir (William felt that he must be careful in addressing 
an angry father),—Your last informs me, and it gives me the greatest con- 
cern, that it has been reported to you that I not only neglect my duties, but 
that I have been guilty of impertinence towards my worthy Master. These, 
believe me, my dearest Pappa (he felt that he might now become affectionate 
with advantage), are falsities invented, I suppose, by some of my school- 
fellows—for there are very naughty boys amongst us—either from envy or 
from the view of hiding their own faults by aggravating mine.” 

After this amazing passage, William thought it well to make some 
small admissions to gain a reputation for candour. 

“ T confess, indeed, that from their example, rather than from my own 
D 
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inclination, I have been of late rather more remiss in my school business 
than was proper, by which I am sensible that I have lost in some measure 
my time and reputation. But by my future diligence, however, I hope to 
recover both, and to convince you that I pay a strict obedience to all your 
commands, to which I am equally bound by gratitude and duty; so that I 
may with propriety subscribe myself, 
“ Your most dutiful son, 
“ Wittram Morpaunt.” 

What the result of this letter was to Mr. Mordaunt’s feelings and to 
William’s skin we are not told. Whether the partiality of a tender con- 
nection was sufficient to stand the strain of that first meeting at the end of 
the term must remain a matter for conjecture. 

So far all has been plain sailing. We now have to pursue the career 
of William through a tortuous series of aliases. The next letter in the 
series is signed by “ Henry Jones ” (obviously an alias), and the style and 
sentiments of the writer leave no doubt as to his identity. The storm had 
blown over, and William is now anxious to taste the pleasures of life. 
Hence in his next letter he asks for permission to learn to dance. For this 
purpose he invents ingenious excuses. He fears that his father hesitates 
to give permission on account of the strength of his limbs, and this objection 
he answers by “a striking instance of a young gentleman in our school, 
whose joints are much weaker than mine, that Dancing, instead of weakening 
them; will rather aid to their strength.” Then he professes that his ambition 
is not to dance a minuet; he wishes, rather, to learn the more essential arts 
of “ how to walk; to make a bow; to come into a room, and go out of it; 
to salute a friend or acquaintance in the street, whether a superior, an equal, 
or an inferior, with propriety and grace.” His awkwardness in these arts, 
he continues, often causes him to blush, and daily exposes him to the 
ridicule of his comrades. He is sure that his father would not like his son 
to be “ looked at in an inferior light,” and so he hopes that his request will 
be granted at the first opportunity. 

But still Mr. George Mordaunt preserves an ominous silence, and we 
are forced to the painful conclusion that he is no longer a model for the 
elegant letter writer. 

In due course William left school for the university. His father having 
fallen from grace, an uncle comes to the rescue, and in Letter VIII. he 
cautions his nephew against bad habits. William (though he is not named 
in this letter) had evidently gone some way on the downward path, for his 
uncle has occasion to warn him against “ the impious and foolish habit of 
swearing,” then against drunkenness, and finally against “ idleness and 
sauntering,” with a nasty hit at William’s habit of cutting early chapel. 
“* He who consumes his hours in idle sauntering, or buries them in morning 
slumbers, shall never see the lustre of fame, any more than that of the sun 
rising upon him.” Of the same period is a letter purporting to come from 
“ Henry Fielding, Esq.” The identity of this gentleman must remain in 
doubt. Some have seen in him a repentant George Mordaunt, but the 
sonorous periods of the latter are altogether absent from this letter. Witness 
the following cryptic passage, in which he warns William against meddling 
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with politics :—“ Have nothing to do with politics, which, when you have 
studied all your life, you will not have found out what will hereafter be 
the humours or resentments, the private interests or public views, of men 
in power; a study which, as it is generally directed rather from virtue, is 
foreign to your present purpose; and in which, if you could really have 
any skill, at your age it would seem to be affected.” After this illuminating 
series of relative clauses, he advises William to take his proper place in 
society, and finally “in all doubtful cases ” to confide in “ his father and 
his governors.” 

Throughout William maintained an outward appearance of gravity 
and virtue. He wrote a most becoming letter to “ Matthew Wilkins, Esq., 
a Young Gentleman who had lately lost his father,” full of noble and con- 
soling sentiments, but this did not prevent him from writing, under the 
name of “ Mr. Hume,” to a certain Miss Lennox apologising to her for 
his silence. This brought a letter from a Miss Webb to “ Miss Griffiths,” 
her niece (alias Miss Lennox), “on her imprudent connection with a 
Gentleman of Loose Character, and Miss Webb urges her to avoid his 
company “as you would the pestilence.” Thereupon William Mordaunt 
addressed an edifying letter to “ Mr. Booth, a Young Gentleman, on the 
Value of Time,” but this is unfortunately followed almost immediately by 
a letter from “ A young Gentleman (nameless) to a Relation, requesting 
the use of a little Money to enable him to prosecute his Studies.” It was 
a poor excuse. He asked for twelve guineas, and twelve guineas would 
not keep him for long at the University. Clearly the money was wanted 
for other purposes. William then naively writes a letter to a “ Young 
Gentleman,” whom he addresses familiarly as “ My dear Billy,” on Con- 
versation. But the value of his advice is shown by the following letter, 
which he received on his return from a Continental tour (possibly this affords 
some clue as to the destination of the twelve guineas) from a certain “ Mr. 
O’Brien, familiarly reproving him for his False Breeding.” Mr. O’Brien 
plunges in medias res, and does not mince matters. ‘“ There is something 
in your behaviour since your return from Paris that disgusts me, and I must 
frankly tell you that travel hath by no means improved you. From keeping 
company with coxcombs you have contracted a habit of not only talking 
much, and in a very frothy, trifling manner, but of sacrificing everything, 
even your sincerity, to compliment and ceremony.” He then proceeds to 
animadvert upon “ that eternal simper, that cringe and obsequiousness,” 
which tire his acquaintances, and he further informs him that “ by cringing 
and fawning” he makes his sincerity suspected. His Parisian manners 
having been thus demolished by this choleric Irish relative, William writes 
“to his Father expressing his grateful Tenderness for Him.” No doubt 
Mr. George Mordaunt’s failings seemed of little account when contrasted 
with the gauche virtues of Mr. O’Brien. 

By this time William had left the University, and was plunging deeper 
and deeper into the mire. Three times he applies to friends and relations 
for the use of a little money. On the first occasion for twenty guineas 
“ for about a month ”; on the second occasion for a similar sum, promising 
to repay it “ whenever you please to make a demand.” On the third occa- 
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sion he raised his demands to fifty pounds, “ for the space of ‘three months 
precisely.” On each occasion, strange to say, he is successful, and the long- 
suffering friends and relatives seem only too glad to stump up, but there 
is no letter recording the repayment of any of the three debts. He then 
writes a letter of appalling length to “ another Gentleman, on Friendship, 
Age, and Death,” and then under the guise of “ A Diffident Lover,” he 
writes to a nameless lady explaining that he has long struggled “ with the 
most honourable and respectful Passion that ever animated the heart of 
man,” and that in her company he is “ utterly confounded.” To this the 
lady in question sent a most ambiguous and unsatisfactory reply. William’s 
love affairs now take one’s breath away. Feeling that in this quarter he 
had not been successful, he wrote as “ A Gentleman of Inferior Fortune ” 
to “a Lady whom he had accidentally seen and been captivated with at a 
public place.” The lady indiscreetly showed the letter to “a Friend,” who 
thereupon undertook her correspondence, affecting an attitude of pained 
surprise at William’s conduct towards his “ amiable friend.” Whereupon 
William, after fortifying himself with a letter to a friend “ to comfort him 
under the Apprehensions of Death,” and undaunted by his previous bad 
fortune, wrote to another “ Young Lady ” whom he had also seen “in Public.” 
He obtains an answer, not from the young lady herself, but from one of 
her relatives, who entirely approves of the match, evidently wishing to get 
her off his hands. But William’s hopes were dashed to the ground by a 
letter which he received from Miss Stamford herself—that appears to have 
been her name. She declares that she is incapable of loving him, and tells 
him straight that she is “ undone for ever ” unless he is so generous as to 
discontinue his advances. No wonder, then, that this is followed by a letter 
entitled, “ From a Lady to her Brother, who had complained of the ill 
success of his Addresses,” a complaint which, by the way, she designates as 
“a doleful ditty.” Animated by this, he wrote another letter, “ From a 
Lover to His Mistress, who had jilted him, declaring his Resolution of 
never seeing her More.” Then, becoming impatient, he addresses another 
“ young lady,” professing “an Aversion to the Tedious Forms of Court- 
ship,” an aversion which the young lady appears to share. He then “ more 
explicitly avows his Passion,” but the young lady merely directs him to 
apply to “ Mr. Newman of Lincoln’s Inn,” who is her counseller upon all 
occasions. But William had no intention of undergoing the scrutiny of 
Mr. Newman of Lincoln’s Inn, so after throwing off a letter “ to a Young 
Lady, his Relation, who had desired his advice as to the Choice of a 
Husband,” unwarned by his previous failure, he resorted to his old trick 
of writing to “ a Lady with whom he had been captivated in a Public Place.” 
But Arabella Sedley returned an evasive answer, whereupon William wrote 
to a Friend “ exemplifying the real Rise and Progress of Love in the Human 
Breast.” But he still pursued his nefarious schemes, for following this we 
have a letter “ From a Young Lady to an Unknown Gentleman, who had 
for some time teized her with Love Letters.” The lady is almost as out- 
spoken as Mr. O’Brien. “ Sir,” she begins, “ you have at length done me 
a favour, by giving me your direction, which enables me to return you 
all the billet-doux you have taken the trouble to write to me, and to assure 
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you that, after the first, I should not even have damaged the seals, had not 
the superscription been always in different hands, so that it was impossible 
to know whence, or from whom, the letters came. I am convinced, Sir, 
even from the little experience I have acquired, that there can be but two 
motives for your romantic addresses;—the hope of repairing, by my fortunes, 
some defects which your own may labour under; or the caprice of amusing 
yourself at the expense of that vanity which you might expect to excite in 
me. But I am not to be made the dupe of either.” After this further 
rebuff “William wrote a long letter to “ A Friend, on the general Folly of 
Women, in preferring a Reformed Rake to a Man of Virtue and Sobriety,” 
and then—to our utter amazement—he marries. Was this step contem- 
plated when he wrote that last letter? Or was it a kind of cynical confes- 
sion, a final throwing off of the mask? His wife, at least, is in transports, 
for she writes to a friend as follows: —“ Ye gay scenes of dissipation; ye 
motley crowds, who dance in giddy rounds, through the various maze of 
vanity and pride; ye wanton circle, whom delusive pleasure still beckons 
forward, and still deceives, adieu! Welcome, ease, tranquillity, and all the 
serene joys of domestic life! But where am I wandering? Already my 
imagination hears Lucinda exclaim, ‘ What means all this rhapsody?’ Not 
to keep you longer in suspense, my dear friend, I am married.” 

And yet—and yet—does it all ring true? Is there just the suspicion 
of a sigh for the scenes of dissipation, the motley crowds, and the wanton 
circle? Just the smallest regret for the fleshpots of Egypt? 

We come now to the end of the letters, and we feel that on the whole 
things have turned out well for William Mordaunt. If he was a rake, 
he is at least a reformed rake, and surely his wife, with Lucinda’s help and 
armed with the letter of perfectly amazing proportions from “ Theodosia 
Mildmay to her Daughter lately married,” will complete the reformation? 
They will settle down happily to all the serene joys of domestic life. We 
like to think of it as being so. But one glance at the “ Model Cards ” 
with which the Complete English Secretary concludes, and all our castles 
in the air are dashed ruthlessly to the ground. It is card thirteen—that card 
of ill omen—and we read it with moistened eyes. The sober, virtuous 
William Mordaunt is, after all, a figment of the imagination. Cold, cal- 
culating, and callous, he turns his back on us for ever. 

“ Miss Rusport,” so runs the card, “ Presents her compliments to 
Mr. Rivers. Is much obliged to him for his polite attention to her last 
night at the assembly, and for his card this morning. She has the pleasure 
to inform him that she has catched no cold.” 
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HE Festival of Fat Tuesday on the eve of Lent plays 
much the part of a curtain-raiser to the more 
important Festival of the Mi-Caréme—that happy 
break in the middle of the Fast. 

One is then permitted to eat what one will 

(for the day), to throw confetti into the eyes and the 

beard of the Law, provided that the confetti be of 

no more than one colour at a time and that the Law 

be represented by no higher official than a sergent de 

ville—who, by the way, is no more a gendarme than is, say, a wax vesta a 
common tandstickor. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Amidon had been chosen to represent the 
Quartier in the procession at the Féte of the Mi-Caréme. It is to be 
understood that when the entire Quartier viewed it as an honour, the Rue 
de la Cloche du Bois took to itself a full measure of self-satisfaction and 
proprietorial dignity. As to la belle Jeanne herself, one expected to find 
her in a manner fitted so well to sustain the réle of a celebrity of the most 
scintillating. It is true that her portrait on the front page of the Petit 
Parisien looked smudgy and uninteresting, but it was at least something to 
have her name set out at full length, and in type certainly not of the most 
insignificant, beneath the alleged portrait, thus: 


Mademoiselle JEANNE AMIDON. 


All Paris had thus come to read the name, and at the far frontiers the 
soldiers of the line in their barracks would look upon the more or less just 
presentment of the beautiful Jeanne with feelings of wonder, admiration 
and regret that they would not be there to see. 

Never before had so many copies of the Petit Parisien been seen in the 
Quartier in one day—not even for the most gruesome murder. Madame 
Amidon, as was indeed natural to a proud mother, bought many copies to 
send to her less fortunate and less distinguished friends and to obscure 
relations who had not tasted Fame. Even Monsieur Dubois, having 
snipped out the illustrious portrait—such as it was—to paste on the wall 
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M. ALCIBIADE BARBEBLEU MOUNTED THE ZINC-TOPPED COUNTER. 


of his bistro, had perforce, and to the astonishment of the neighbourhood, 
which knew its little Dubois for one of the meanest, to purchase another copy 
in order to read the news thus prodigally excised. 

At Monsieur Dubois’ bar-counter, that night, one talked only of the 
event, and all the world was in a mood to applaud the happy taste of the 
artistic Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu who improved upon the occasion to 
decorate the portrait on the wall with a frame of tricolour ribbon and laurel 
leaves. 

Indeed, the imagination of the engaging Barbebleu fired by wine and 
applause ran riot over a unique opportunity to combine admiration for 
Mademoiselle Amidon with profit to himself. 

Despite the protests of the good Dubois, the barber insisted upon 
mounting upon the zinc counter, the better to launch his little proposition: 
of the most alluring at the very crest of the wave of enthusiasm. He was; 
nothing if not an opportunist the elegant Barbebleu. 

““ Messieurs and Comrades,” he shouted through the din of noisy 
conversations, the rattle of dominoes and the chink of glasses: “it is but 
for a brief minute that I would demand your attentions for the considera- 
tion of a proposal on this occasion of rejqicing the most auspicious and the: 
most profound.” “ 
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“ He crows, our little 
one with the toes of a hen,” 
growled Dubois over the 
tresh scratches of the bar- 
ber’s boots on his zinc 
counter top. 

Monsieur Barbebleu, 
unheeding, directed a 
dramatic finger toward the 
drooping figure of Monsieur 
Amidon, the author of la 
belle Jeanne’s distinguished 
birth, and on that account, 
the unexpected recipient on 
this occasion of much 
expression of goodwill and 
the victim of many and 
variegated drinks. 

“ Messieurs,” cried 
Barbebleu, .“ the name of 
Amidon is written large in 
the municipal history of our 
City of Paris——” 

PRECIPITATED HIM BODILY INTO THE STREET. = At the Prefecture of 

Police—it is indeed pos- 

sible,” interjected Monsieur Jaunet the concierge, who had a bitter tongue. 

The company laughed, for was not Amidon the lazy, good-for-nothing of 
the Quartier? But Amidon pére had relapsed into slumber. 

“ And,” resumed Barbebleu, warmly, “if the name of Amidon has 
occasionally dragged itself through the sawdust of the wine-shop it is but 
to speak of the amiable weakness of the man as to the head; but it has been 
obliterated, all that, by the lustre cast upon the name by his daughter, /a 
belle Jeanne.” 

A sympathetic round of applause urged Monsieur Barbebleu to yet 
more impressive rhetorical flights. 

“Upon the Rue de la Cloche du Bois,” continued the barber enthu- 
siastically, “ blazes the reflected glory of her fame! It is demanded of us 
all, her neighbours and admirers, out of compliment to her and for the 
honour of the Quartier, to acknowledge our indebtedness in a manner at 
once honourable and appropriate.” 

“One might, at least,” growled Jaunet, his yellow face twisted into a 
bitter grin, “ restore a respected father to his distinguished home, overcome 
as he is by—emotion.” 

“ Silence, my old one,” said Monsieur Morue, the crémier, “ one 
expects a concierge to deal in soft soap rather than in—vitriol.” 

“ One regards it, likewise, as suspicious,” retorted the concierge with 
warmth, “to observe in a crémier a mind the colour of milk—and water.” 
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Monsieur Dubois seized the occasion to 
rap sharply on his counter, that he might 
obtain silence and secure fresh orders. 

“ Messieurs,” shouted Barbebleu from 
his elevated perch, “it is then my suggestion 
that we form for the day of the procession 
a guard of honour to the Queen of the 
Quartier.” 

“ Bravo! ” shouted Dubois and Morue 
amid the rattle of cheers of the enthusiastic 
company. As for Monsieur Barbebleu, with 
a flush on his cheek and a flash in his eye, he 
leaped like a gladiator of old into the arena 
of his triumph, seized the startled Monsieur 
Jaunet by the collar, and amid the laughter 


of the company projected him bodily into they exnprtion OF TRICK-RIDING 


street. Of the rest, to the eternal credit of BY M. DUBOIS. 
the customers of the excellent Dubois, not a 
man but enrolled himself, forthwith, in the body-guard. Monsieur 
Barbebleu, having borrowed pen, ink and paper, took down their several 
and particular names with all proper solemnity. 

“ But,” cried he, “ it will be to be talked of on the Grands Boulevards, 
our appearance, Messieurs. With our curled wigs, plumed hats and cos- 


tumes of the cavalier, it will be to make the ladies lose their hearts of the 
most tender.” 

Again, a shout of noisy appreciation testified to the company’s enthu- 
siasm—and to the potency of the patron’s liquors. 

That night the enterprising Barbebleu dreamed of a battalion of Guards 
from the Rue de la Cloche du Bois—all of them wearing the most beautiful 
wigs and costumes hired at the most extortionate and profitable prices from 
the establishment of the famous Barbebleu the Barber and Perruque-maker. 

With the morning light, however, the witchery of the golden dream 
had melted even as the over-night enthusiasm of the others had evaporated 
with the morning cup of coffee—of the strongest, and, in the end, the good 
Barbebleu had left but two to count upon—Messieurs Dubois, the char- 
bonnier (who also sold liquors), and Morue, the seller of milk and cheese 
and pumpkins. One does not discount the intentions and the virtues of 
the faithful, but—Morue and Dubois, bachelors both, saw that Mademoiselle 
Amidon was pleasing to the eye and suspected that in a certain event there 
would be a fat dot wherewith to assist a matrimonial pot to boil. 

Undismayed by the slump of the inevitable to-morrow, Barbebleu the 
optimist pursued his idea. 

“ At least,” said he, “we are not of the rabble and since we are but 
three, we may imagine ourselves as the original Athos, Porthos and Aramis. 
The excellent Dubois will make a Porthos of the most magnificent, him, 


for he has the figure and the manner; Athos, that will be the good Morue, 
and as to Aramis—that is myself.” 
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DARK AS THE VELVET TROPIC 
NIGHT (vide Le Petit 
Parisien). 
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“ At least,” said Monsieur Jaunet, cynic- 
ally, when he heard of it, “the fool of a Barbe- 
bleu is fortunate in the choice of his rdle—he 
has entirely the disposition of a scheming 
Aramis.” 

But, as it fell out, Porthos was no simple- 
ton, and Dubois it was, the execrable little. 
commercial-minded Jew of a Dubois, who came 
to provide the costumes and wigs for himself 
and Morue (through his distant relative of the 
Cirque d’Hiver where such things were to be 
had, at a price to leave a fat profit to Porthos). 
It was thus not Barbebleu but Dubois, the kind 
of a little grimy Auvergnat, who was to profit 
by the idea, even to the providing of steeds of 
the quietest for all three of the Musketeers. 
Barbebleu, although he felt volumes, spake not 
a line—for he had the disposition of an Aramis, 
that one. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne was “ dark as the 
velvet tropic night ”’—according to the suscep- 
tible descriptive reporter of the Petit Parisien— 
and thus it became apparent that her escort 
should be of a flaxen fairness by contrast. Even 
Dubois felt that he could not wear a golden wiy 
with a bristly moustache of the blackest, and 
thus, on the eve of the carnival, he had the idea 
to enter the shop of Barbebleu to consult with 
him on the matter; there, happily, he discovered 
Morue seeking advice as to his blue black 
whiskers and luxuriant beard. 

Monsieur Barbebleu, smiling softly, had 
the same ultimatum for both his clients—it 
would be necessary with the flaxen wigs to have 
the natural adjuncts, also flaxen. 

“A little matter of the dyeing,” said 
Barbebleu with a flick of his cigarette. “I 
have the ladies, for all shades, every day.” 

“ That costs dear, this dyeing?” suggested 
Dubois, dismally. 

“ For the ten francs, each,” said Barbebleu, 
indifferently, “ one would make you of the true 
Saxon blondes, you others.” 

Monsieur Dubois threw up despairing 
hand and eyes. 

*“ Unless,” continued Barbebleu with a 


careless shrug of the shoulders, “ one is prepared to administer the dye 


oneself ? 


It is cheap and a matter of the simplest with a bottle of my 
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‘Elixir Alcibiade’ prepared by myself at only five francs the bottle.” 

What the bottles lacked in size, they atoned for in gaudiness of yellow 
label. A boon to the bald, the Elixir, apparently, used as a depilatory, was 
guaranteed to compel the most hirsute baboon to hide his immediately 
resultant nakedness in clothes: it would render hair of a glossiness painful 
to the eye and it would remove greasiness in the twitch of a nostril: it was 
ready to dye in three shades—blonde (procure the yellow label), auburn 
(demand the red label) or black (blue label). In fact, for the paltry five 
francs, one could have—according to the label—a panacea for all the many 
ills that hair is heir to. 

Messieurs Dubois and Morue, with much deliberation and great reluc- 
tance, yet with a confidence the most child-like, were prevailed upon to buy 
and to pay, each, for a bottle. 

And behind the backs of the simple Porthos and the gentle Athos, 
Barbebleu rubbed his hands softly and chuckled—very much, we may 
imagine, as Aramis might have done. 

* * - * * * * 

Of the glorious procession of the day following, the industrious 
student of veracious history may find a true and particular record in the 
pages of the Petit Parisien. Mademoiselle Amidon, perched on a giddily- 
insecure and exposed stage of a big triumphal car, attracted much comment 
and the seeds of a violent cold. 
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Athos, Aramis and Porthos, in all the glory of swashbuckler trappings, 
golden wigs, swords and plumed hats, bestrode their lamb-like steeds, for 
the most part, to the admiration of the concourse and to a persistent 
fusillade of confetti. An impromptu exhibition of trick riding by Dubois, 
who alternately embraced his charger’s neck and performed strange and 
complicated evolutions whilst clinging to its tail, evoked wild and envious 
applause. 

And afterwards at the feasting and dancing in the Municipal Wash- 
houses of the Quartier, on the broad and clean stone floor, our heroes carried 
themselves like true carpet knights and so turned the head of Ja belle Jeanne 
that she thought she was indeed at her wedding and only doubted the truth 
by an inability to decide which of the three could thus be safely snubbed. 
It was indeed a triumph even to the end, when her three gallants escorted 
their Queen to her home, and, ranging themselves about her mother’s door, 
saluted her with drawn swords in the veritable grand manner of the gay and 
gallant courtiers of the olden time. 

* * * * 7 * ~ 

After his day of Romance, Monsieur Dubois awoke early next morning 
to a headache and Reality and, having kicked his beautiful wig viciously 
under the bed, proceeded to dress. It may be presumed that a vendor of 
coal (no less than a sweep) wastes not his time over an early morning toilet. 
Monsieur Dubois certainly regarded not soap, or water, or brush, or mirror, 
but turned at once to take down his shop shutters. Having done so, he 
lit a cigarette, stuck his hands deep in the pockets of his baggy blue 
trousers and sauntered across the street to purchase his morning milk for 
the two sous from the knave of a Morue. The good crémier was in the 
act of opening his shop door as Dubois reached his step. 

“ Bonjour, mon brave,” began the charbonnier, when he caught sight 
of Morue’s strange appearance, and paused abruptly. 

At the precise moment, Morue in turn, stood stock still and gazed in 
wonder upon Dubois. ‘“ Mon dieu!” cried he, startled. 

For a second the two glared at each other in amazement, and then, 
suddenly, the early echoes of the silent Rue de la Cloche du Bois rang to 
the sound of peal upon peal of mad laughter. 

In unison they laughed; Morue’s thin, dry cackle an octave or so 
higher than Dubois’ fat, throaty gurgle. And no sooner had Dubois con- 
trolled one outburst but another glance at the face of Morue precipitated 
him headlong into a fresh paroxysm. Did Morue pause for an instant to 
wipe the tears of merriment from his eyes with his blouse cuff but a look 
at the features of Dubois reduced him again and deeper to the condition 
of imbecile hysteria. . 

The street began to awake to the noise of mirth, and an early rag- 
picker set down her half-filled sack in the gutter with prompt decision and 
approached the pair to investigate this folly. She was a wrinkled old dame, 
toothless and grim, but as she hobbled nearer her eyes twinkled and she 
chuckled creakily. ; 

Simultaneously Messieurs Dubots and Morue welcomed her approach. 

“ Regard———” spluttered Dubois, “ regard once, Madame, this type 
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of an imbecile with the 
beard and the whiskers 
of the colour of green 
chartreuse! ” 

“ Behold for me, 
Madame,” shouted 
Morue, hands extended 
at Dubois, “ this kind of 
a little he-idiot with the 
moustache like to a green 
cheese! ” 


The old dame 
clapped her hands to her 
sides and opened her P 
C= 





toothless gums to emit a 
yell of laughter. “But,” 
she moaned, “it is to MESSIEURS MORUE AND DUBOIS. 

say that you have both 

the muzzles droll, you others, for the one is no more green than is the other, 
and each has the face like to a veritable plat-du-jour trimmed with parsley.” 

The foolish laughter of Messieurs Morue and Dubois sank in an 
expiring squeak and with dread unanimity occurred to their minds, together, 
the mirror in the window of the barber’s shop next door. 

“ Sapristi! ” exclaimed Dubois as he viewed for the first time his kind 
of a little unripe moustache in the glass. 

“ Thunder! ” shouted Morue as he beheld his own beautiful pea-green 
beard and whiskers. 

Together they turned to rain a fusillade of enraged kicks on the panels 
of Monsieur Barbebleu’s shop door. 

A long interval. 

Behind them the old rag-picker formed an unsavoury unit in a growing 
crowd of hastily dressed but intensely amused and interested spectators. 
Then, at last, the barber’s head, yawning prodigiously, appeared behind 
the glass of the upper panel. One look he cast at the two unfortunates, 
and he in turn dissolved into a fit of unfeeling, uncontrolled laughter. 

Messieurs the victims, on the pavement outside, shook their fists and 
danced with rage. The jeering laughter of the crowd in the rear and from 
open windows and doorways prompted them to new and strange oaths as 
accompaniments to original steps and kicks in their impotent, fantastic dance. 

Suddenly the spring-bell tinkled and the barber’s door swung open. 
Monsieur Barbebleu with features twisted into a frown and with uplifted 
hand stood in the doorway. Ata nod from him a sergent de ville smothered 
his mirth, detached himself from the crowd and approached the door. 
Barbebleu, ignoring both the now frenzied Morue and the incoherent 
Dubois, called the official attention to the damaged paint-work on the door 

anels. 
: With becoming and great gravity the agent passed a finger over the 
fresh marks and blisters, produced official note-book and pencil and glared 
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ville has too much 
to lose. 

The crowd 
surged forward as 
the machinery of 
the Law sucked its 
pencil - stub and 
slowly scratched out 
a record of the date, 
the hour, the place, 
and an inventory of 
the damage. And 
Monsieur _ Barbe- 
bleu, leaning in 
shirt - sleeved ele- 
gance against his 
door-post, calmly 
rolled a cigarette 
and smiled as he 
pointed out fresh 
evidence of the 
assault to the pains- 
taking sergeant-of- 
the-town. 

At last, and 
not a moment 
before Monsieur 
Morue had choked 
himself and Mon- 
sieur Dubois had 

THE ‘ SERGENT’ FROWNED HEAVILY. accomplished an 
apoplectic fit, the 
sergent de ville turned to the question of the evidence. 

“And now, Messieurs,” said he, with his air most severely judicial, 
‘explain me the cause of this assault.” 

“ The ‘ Elixir Alcibiade,’ ” muttered Morue, from between his spread 
fingers hiding his fantastic green beard, “ at five francs the bottle, Monsieur. 
Voila tout!” 

Monsieur Dubois shook a palpitating finger in the barber’s face. 
“We have suffered a disfigurement eternal,” cried he, “ with a poisonous 






















































The Elixir Alcibiade ‘i 


hair-dye sold by this scoundrel, whose throat, Monsieur, my fingers tingle 
themselves to strangle.” 

The sergent de ville flourished on the instant an imposing and awe- 
inspiring white baton. 

“ Hold! ” cried he, “but you would also aggravate the assault, 
Messieurs, with the emission of threats. Cest trop fort!” He felt again 
for his note-book. 

Monsieur Barbebleu abandoned his pose at the door and tapped the 
sergent’s arm. 

“A little moment, if you will listen, Monsieur.” He turned and 
disappeared into his shop, appearing an instant later with a small bottle with 
a yellow label. Nearer pressed the crowd, and the barber, with a nonchalant 
flick of his cigarette in the direction of his victims, began his little explana- 
tion. ; : 

“Tt is true, Monsieur, that to each of these extraordinary lookin 
comrades I have sold a bottle of my famous ‘ Elixir Alcibiade’ (yellow 
label), at the price of five francs each. I have-already the testimonials.of 
many clients as to its efficacy when applied properly and according to the 
directions.” ~ 

He handed the bottle to the sergent, and with an elaborate shrug of 
the shoulders, resumed: “ Both of these freaks—entirely bizarre—having 
refused to pay me the legitimate fee for a professional application have, 
without doubt, committed errors through carelessness in the administration 
of the lotion. A coal-begrimed finger or brush, a milk or cheese-sullied 
bowl—these would suffice to disintegrate the delicacy of the action of the 
compcnent properties, Monsieur.” 

“ft is the excuse of the ignorant quack! ” shouted Monsieur Dubois, 
“and for me it will not suffice until I receive the fullest reparation in 
damages for this disfigurement:” He shook his fist in the smiling face of 
the barber. 

Monsieur Barbebleu remained unmoved. He turned to the sergent, 
and with an air of superb finality pointed to a line in minute type at the 
foot of the label. 

“Will Monsieur oblige by reading aloud to these Messieurs the 
particular line I have indicated? ” 

The sergent focussed the particular, minute line closer to his eyes, 
and clearing his throat, read : 


* Advice —Important : It is strictly repudiateJ, any liability for the misuse of the ‘ Elixir Alcibiade. 


With a wide and magnificent sweep of the hands Monsieur Barbebleu 
waived aside all responsibility. From the crowd in the street came a ragged 
chorus of approving laughter—it had not its whiskers and beards the shade 
of a salad lettuce, the crowd. 

The sergent de ville closed his note-book and pushed it into the padding 
of his chest: he frowned heavily upon the unfortunate Morue and the 
dismayed Dubois. 

Messieurs Dubois and Morue glared impotently upon the impressive 
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sergent with his thunderous frown, upon the smiling, triumphant Barbebleu, 
and round upon the careless, indifferent crowd. Slowly it was borne in 
upon them that they were a minority in yet another lost cause. Aramis 
had proved yet once again that in the end he was—Aramis. 

“ As to the remedy, Messieurs———” suggested Monsieur Barbebleu 
from his doorstep: his arm swept upwards to indicate his swing-sign, 
whereon, for the information of the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, ran the 
familiar legend, “ Shaving—6o centimes.” 


ANOTHER KITCHENER STORY. 


A reproof tactfully conveyed was suggested when Lord Kitchener 
visited an out-of-the-way district in India where a new fort had been erected. 
He was astonished to find that it was commanded by a hill close by. “I 
congratulate you, colonel,” said Kitchener to the officer who had selected 
the site. “Its a capital fort. And how soon do you begin to remove the 
hill? » 





“WHEN MARY WENT A 
CANVASSING” 


A MONOLOGUE 
By Mary PLowman 
Illustrated by A. Hamilton Williams 


weer? HERE! [ve made an utter fool of myself, and I 

Sy: expect the Prime Minister will be running round in 

a tew minutes to tell me what he thinks of me. If 

the Germans land to-night it will be my fault, and 

I shall be hanged or executed or something. I can’t 

help it. I haven’t got a Political mind, and I never 

shall have. But I hate to feel that we may find 

ourselves in the middle of a revolution any moment, 

and that’s what made me try and prevent it, I mean 

the revolution, and now I’ve done it all wrong, and made things worse than 
ever, and I don’t know what’s going to happen next. 

I’m like Balaam. I started out to canvass one man and ended by 
canvassing another, but I’m sure that if I’d known what was going to 
happen, I shouldn’t have canvassed either of them. 

It all began with my going to a meeting in Hyde Park. Before I 
went to that meeting I didn’t mind a bit about England being in a bad way. 
But when I heard that we were going to lose all our money, and all our 
land, and everything, I felt in an awful state of mind. And I was just 
wondering whether it would be safer to go abroad till the Germans had 
settled down here, or stay at home and make friends with them, when a 
woman came and asked me what I was going to do for my country. 

I hadn’t thought of doing anything for it before, but 1 didn’t like to 
tell her so, she seemed so fearfully serious. So I asked her what she’d advise, 
and she said I’d better start by doing some canvassing, which was quite 
easy to do. 

Now [’ve always thought canvassing must be rather jolly sort of work, 
seeing everybody you know, and having a nice chat with them. So I told 
her I'd be very pleased to do anything she liked in that line. 

I forget if I’ve told you that we’ve got an election on soon. I don’t 
understand much about elections, except that if “ our man ” gets in it will 
be all right, and if he doesn’t, it wont. (Jngenuously.) You know, I always 
feel so thankful I’m not an M.P., because it must be such a fearful respon- 
sibility to feel you’ve got to manage England. 

Well, after I'd said I’'d do some canvassing for her, she took me up 
to a gentleman who was sitting among a lot of papers and things. . And 
when he heard I was going to work for his side, he seemed awfully pleased 
and paid me all sorts of compliments, and gave me a little book to read 
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about what to say to the people I canvassed. 1 meant to tell him I didn’t 
know. much about politics, but he was so nice to me I thought it wasn’t 
worth while mentioning that. 

And then the lady who'd introduced.me to him told me a lot of things 
which muddled me up fearfully, and got someone to give me a sort of book, 
so that I could put down which sort of politics everybody I went to had, 
and I went home feeling very grand. 

And when I went to bed that night I dreamed I was canvassing Mr. 
Asquith, and that he emptied his shaving-water over me. That ought to 
have prepared me for something bad happening, because whenever I dream 
of water I always know there’s going to be a bother of some sort. 

Well, as soon as breakfast was over, I put on my best clothes, and a 
blue ribbon, and started off, so as to catch people before.they went ‘out. 

And before I had*walked very far I met a man carrying a lot of old 
kettles and things. He wasn’t on miy list, of course,-but I ‘thought, it a 
pity not to try and convért him, as he was actually on the spot, as you may 
say. “7 
' So I went up to him, and I told him I hoped he was going to do what 
he ‘could to save England and vote for the right man. And, d’you know, 
he used the most awful language to me—not just swears and words like 
that, you know, but much worse words. And it appeared he’d been out 
of work for the last six months, and that it was all the fault of some man 
in the Government. 

Of course, when he told me that, I said I was very sorry, and that I 
wouldn’t have asked him if ?d known. And I certainly shouldn’t. And 
just then, as good luck would have it, we passed a public-house, and he 
went inside to get some lemonade, or something, and I was able to get away 
from him. 

After that, I decided not to try and convert people in the road, and 
went straight on to Graham Street, which was the part I’d promised to 
canvass. 

The first house I had to go to had “ No Tramps, No Circulars, and 
“No Canvassers” on the door, which rather bothered me. You see, it 
looked as though they had expected me, and had put up the notice on 
purpose. Because, although I wasn’t either a tramp or a circular, I was'a 
canvasser. 

And I was so nervous that when the maid opened the door I couldn’t 
remember what I’d come for, and had to go away again and walk twice down 
the road till I had made up my mind what I was going to say. And when 
I rang the bell again, the maid was very angry and wouldn’t have let me 
see anyone, only the master of the house happened to be hanging a picture 
in the hall just then and caught sight of me. 

He was very fierce to look at, but very nice to talk to, and when I 
asked him whether he’d vote for our man, he said he hadn’t made up his 
mind. So I asked him to be quick and do it, because I had to tell the people 
in the Committee Room about it, and it would be so awkward if I couldn’t 
put a cross against his name. So, to oblige me, he said he was a Tory; 
and I told him I was very glad, and we had a long talk all about the country 
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and what a mess it was in; and I so enjoyed our conversation together that 
I was quite sorry to say good-bye to him. 

The next house I was rather afraid to go to, because some Suffragettes 
lived there. I knew they did, because of the bills and things in the window. 
I was fearfully nervous, because I’d always heard that they were such wild 
people. But these weren’t a bit. They were quite ordinary, and one of 
them opened the door to me, and apologised for having her apron on because 
she was cooking. are | a Suffragette knowing how to cook! I was 
awfully surprised. Her father was out, but she said she’d tell him I’d called, 
and she explained to me all about votes and things, and asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to fight for the Cause, which I might have done, only I'd just 
paid two and six a year to the Antis. 

The man next door was busy gardening when I opened the gate, and 
he was a dear! And told me the names of all sorts of queer flowers he’d 
got. I was so interested in listening to him that I quite forgot to ask him 
which side he was on, and I had to go back afterwards. He wasn’t nearly 
so nice the second time, and he seemed so excited when I mentioned the 
Election that I decided not to convert him, and I went on as quick as I could 
to the next house; and I was so afraid of forgetting again to ask the man 
who owned it to vote for us that I began at once, almost before he’d got 
the door open. It didn’t take long to convert him, because he was on my 
side before I started, and he ran down the Government and told me a lot 
of dreadful things about the other candidate (that’s the right word, isn’t it ?), 
which I thought would come in very useful—only they didn’t; but I'll tell 
you why afterwards. 

Well, just as I had done talking to him, I saw a gentleman in the road, 
winding up a motor—at least, he was messing it about in the way men do, 
you know—and he looked so nice, just the sort of man I always thought 
I'd like to convert. 

So I went up to him and said that I hoped he was going to vote for our 
man. He seemed awfully amused when I asked him that, and laughed 
— out, which I thought very rude, and I just started telling him some 
of the things the man at the house I’d just been to had told me. When I 
mentioned how badly the other candidate had been behaving, he seemed 
to get suddenly interested, and asked me all about it. I thought perhaps 
I should be able to convert him after all, so I told him everything I’d heard— 
how he’d got a lot of wives and things, and went about giving everybody 
he met drinks, and never telling the truth. I could see he was a good deal 
impressed by all this, so I went on to explain what a terrible thing for 
England it would be if such a man became an M.P., because he was really 
a “blot on the earth,” which were the very words the man who told me 
about him had used. I was a little disappointed—when I’d told him 
everything I knew and asked him whether he wouldn’t vote for us, he said 
he was sorry, but he was afraid he couldn’t. 

So, soon after that, we said good-bye, and when he’d gone off in his 
motor I asked someone who he was—(dramatically)—and he was the other 
man—the man I'd said such awful things about, the man I’d said had 
betrayed his party and wasn’t fit to live! 
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And when I heard that I nearly died myself! 

(Solemnly) And now I’m wondering what he’ll do to me? Perhaps 
he’ll have me up for libel, or openly denounce me at one of his meetings, or, 
oh, dear! I don’t know what will happen to me. If any of his constituents 
(it is constituents, isn’t it?) hear of it, they may mob me, or lynch me, even! 

It makes me feel as though I never want to speak again! I couldn’t have 
said anything worse if I’d tried. (Starts suddenly.) Good gracious! what 
on earth did I do with that book they gave me to put people’s politics into? 
Where can I have put it to? I don’t know where it is, or what ve done 
with it, or anything. I may have given it to the other man for all I know, 
or perhaps I dropped it in the road when I heard who he was! 

(In great agitation) And now some wicked Socialist will get hold of it, 
and see all my marks in it, and go and tell everybody. Oh! what shall I 
do? I?ve betrayed my country and perhaps spoilt the whole election. 

I must go, I don’t know where, but I must go there at once, and search 
the roads until I find that book. I won’t come back without it, so if I 
never return you’ll know where Iam. (Exit.) 


The philosopher about to pay his fare on the motor-’bus dropped a 
crown piece, which fell to the platform and rolled off across the pavement 
into an opening, where it disappeared. 

The loser watched its course. 

“ Well, never mind,” he said with a sigh, “ it wouldnt have gone half 
as far if I'd spent it.” 
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A CORNISH SMUGGLER STORY 





BS BER HE smuggler Jane, of Padstow, was making her 
alien a Trebarrow Strand. Her owner, Se 
nga Wain Diggory Nale, of Trenale, was near by with his horses 
and carts to carry away the crop. Many a time had 
Diggory Nale and his people hoodwinked the Custom 
House officers and landed a cargo, either under. their 
noses-or when their noses were poking into other 
matters five miles off. But now he was in the toils 
at last. The Custom House officers were on him, 
and had brought down a half company of the 32nd from Bodmin. Captain 
Billy, of the “ bal,” who disposed of the spirits to the underground men, 
had made good his escape over the hill Denys, through Deli and Hendra 
Bottom. But Diggory Nale was left behind. When he and Cap’n Billy 
parted, the former, seeing that his true carefulness lay in recklessness, dashed 
straight into the crowd of officers who were waiting to receive him. His 
horse “ Buster ” had not enough ground to cover before reaching the enemy 
to get up any pace, so there was no chance to rush them; still, he closed 
his heels to get all possible out of the beast, and went forward at the best 
rate possible. 

Treweeks, the Captain of the Custom House officers, at Port Isaac, 
had his sword in his right hand, but also a friendly feeling in his heart 
towards a good horse, so he slashed “ Buster ” across the nose and muzzle 
with the scabbard. That is enough to cow most horses, but “ Buster ” was 
a beast of spirit. So he rose on his hind legs and, slashing out with his 
fore legs, suddenly took Treweeks’ shoulder between his teeth and shook 
the man as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“ Stand clear of ’n, stand clear of ’n,” shouted Diggory. “ He’ll kill 
some of ’ee if you don’t.” 

“ Get off and hold him, then,” said Wade, of the Boscastle Custom 


House. 
Treweeks, although his shoulder was crushed and the bones broken, 
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had not fainted with the pain, yet he was torpid with the shaking and seemed: 


like a man asleep. 

“I know a trick worth two of that,” said Diggory. “If I hold him, 
you’ll hold me.” 

“ Buster ” dropped Treweeks on the ground and. hegan to: trample on 
him with his fore feet. The horse was mad for the moment, and would 
have beaten the life out of him. .But Wade drew -his pistol, and_shot 
“ Buster ” between the eyes. The horse dropped on to his near side with 
a long-drawn shudder, gave one convulsive kick with his off legs, and ‘died. 
The rage of Diggory knew no bounds. - -“ Buster ” was his favourite horse, 
which he loved more than anything else in the world, except his wife and 
child. It did*not occur to him that “ Buster ” had not been killed ‘until 
it became a question between the life of a man and the life of a horse; he 
did not consider the fault his own, although if he had had the horse under 
control, or had dismounted to get it under control, this would not have 
happened. 

Also, is a man’s life — more than a horse’s? 

As “ Buster ” dropped, Diggory instinctively kicked his feet clear of 
the stirrups and stood astride the horse for a moment. But the moment 
was enough for him to see how the land lay. Then, catching his crop. by 
the leather, inarticulate with rage, he jumped at Wade. 

el know you, Farmer Nale,” said Wade; “ you’ had better reese 
quietly.” 

With that Diggory, whose: anger had clean overcome him, bates 
down the butt of his crop upon the officer’s head with all his force. 

Wade dropped like a stone. His men gathered round to look at him, 
to feel his pulse and heart, while Diggory crashed through them and ran 
at the top of his speed down the slope, round to the left, up the higher road, 
and then down again into the cove where the Jane lay. 

“ Aboard with ’ee all, boys,” he cried. ‘‘ Wade and Treweeks are 
out, the Duke’s regiment is here from Bodmin, and ’tes likely the dragoons 
Il be here soon.” 

Then with a hubbub of questions the men began to push off in their 
boats. The horses were left to take care of themselves: If the officers 
were kept busy looking after the Jane, the horses might wander through 
to their homes. _ The soldiers were belted and pipeclayed, and would not 
be likely to follow across the furzy-hills; they had no grudge against the 
smugglers, and so, disliking the job on hand, they were not anxious to do 
more than their bare duty. Therefore, the worst to be expected from them 
was that they might find an anker of brandy or a bale of tobacco. 

Diggory Nale and his men pushed off and made for the Jane, and 
swarmed aboard. 

Meanwhile, Treweeks, freed from “ Buster,” began slowly to get back 
his senses. With a broken collar- bone, he yet roused himself to take charge 
of his men. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “ let me have a look at Mr..Wade. Williams, 
undo his shirt, and throw a little water in his face. . That does not seem 
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to move him. Just force his teeth apart and pour a little brandy down his 
throat.” 

“ He don’t swallow ’n, sir,” said Williams. 

** Just put your hand on his heart and see whether it beats.” 

“Can’t feel ’n, sir.” 

“ Who has the cleanest cutlass? Just hold it with the blade across 
his lips for a minute. . . . Is there any film on the blade? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“* Then he’s dead.” And Treweeks crawled a couple of feet to Wade’s 
side, drew his own sword and held it over the still lips. There was no 
tarnish. 

“ He’s dead. Just put a sling over my left shoulder to support my 
right arm.” 

When that was done, Treweeks continued : 

“We cannot do anything for Mr. Wade now except avenge him. 
That we can and will do. Didn’t I hear him say that the man who hit 
him was Farmer Nale, of Trenale? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ A very good friend of mine. But duty must be done even if the 
ship sinks. Diggory Nale, of Trenale, must be in Windingford cage 
to-night. Let us get down to the boats; he is down there and has had no 
chance of getting away even if he were afraid of us, which I don’t think 
he is in the least.” 

The officers made their way hurriedly to the shore, while the soldiers 
came up with due parade deliberation. 

“ Halt,” said Lieutneant Tressider, who commanded the half company. 
“ Fall out. Make yourselves comfortable by the roadside. Don’t get too 
faraway. All this trouble to prevent a few honest men landing a few casks 
of good brandy! ” 

* T shall want your men down in the harbour to secure the smugglers,” 
said Treweeks. 

““ My men are sent here to be at your orders. You must make what 
use of them you, and not /, think fit.” 

“ What use can I make of them when their officer openly expresses 
sympathy with the men whom we are sent here to take? ” 

“ I beg your pardon, I am not aware, whatever my feelings may have 
been, that I have expressed any sympathy with the smugglers either in 
your hearing or in that of my men?” 

“ By implication.” 

“ How can I make use of my own men when you insult me and 
question my truth before their eyes and ears? But what can I do toa 
wounded man? ” 

“ Don’t let that trouble you, Lieutenant. By your last word you call 
me a coward, and when my collar-bone is set I shall know how to thank you 
But at the moment we are on the King’s Service, and we must both do the 
King’s work as well as we can.” 

“ When the King’s service is done, I am quite at yours,” said Tressider, 


stifly bowing. 
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“ And I at yours. Will you give me a dozen of your men? ” 

“ Fall in one to six. Take your orders from Mr. Treweeks.” For 
the soldier was most particular not to give the commander of the Custom 
House officers a naval or military title. 

“ Now, lads,” said Treweeks, “ follow me down to the harbour. Oh, 
damn your parade movements! This isn’t a barrack square, but a place 
to do work in. Come along brave and quick. You know there are tobacco 
and brandy down there, and I know a soldier is always to be found near 
the sugar bowl.” 

The Custom House officers and the twelve soldiers hurried down to 
the beach, and a boat was launched. What with the delay caused by 
Tressider’s sulky action, the smugglers were by this time aboard the Jane, 
whose half-raised sail was already bellying to the wind. But “ more haste, 
less speed,” is a true saw, and by the time Treweeks and his boat-load of 
dragoons had pushed off through the surf the smuggler was in difficulties. 
These waters are notoriously treacherous; the Jane, hardly under weigh, 
was caught in a current-and turned from her course. Before the helmsman 
could correct the error a hidden rock had nipped her quarter like a tooth. 
Round came the unfortunate vessel, and in the next moment wind, water, 
and rocks completed the work. The Jane lay on her beam'ends with a 
cataract of water roaring over her helpless side. 

The Custom House officers and the soldiers who had come to take life 
stayed to try to save it: But all they could do was to get their own men 
ashore and a few bodies of the Jane’s crew, for the wind from the sea brought 
the breakers rolling in on the low jagged rocks, and the man whom the sea 
hurled against the stones was mercifully stunned before he was pounded 
to pieces. _So those who tried to swim were soon disabled, and the back- 
draw took most of them out to sea. When the trouble began, the angry 
Tressider was quick in bringing his soldiers to the spot, where, casting off 
their pipeclayed cross-belts, they worked manfully with the Custom House 
officers to save what lives might be saved. The quarrel between himself 
and Treweeks was over, at any rate for the time. 

As the work proceeded, the sky over the hills at the head of the sanding 
road became salmon-coloured, then red shot with gold, till at length the 
sun itself burst over the tops and looked down on the hurrying crowd of 
men along the shore. 

As the Jane crashed on the rocks, Diggory Nale kicked off his riding 
boots, and pulled off his coat and waistcoat, so that_by the time he was 
thrown into the sea he was free of all such things as would hold the water 
to any extent. The biggest farmer about Windingford, and parson’s church- 
warden withal, he did not intend to be taken, kept in irons, and tried at 
Bodmin Assizes. Rather than that he would die. 

The hill Denys separates the valley of Trebarrow Strand, down which 
the sanding road runs, from the valley of Backways, which is not inhabited, 
and which has no road, as the approach to the little bay at the valley’s mouth 
is so rugged that even unshod donkeys cannot mount there when loaded 
with panniers of sand. The distance between the two bays—that is, the 
length of the face of Denys—is some half a mile. The face and the side 
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of Denys, which looks on to the Trebarrow bay, are deep scored with caves, 
and no one had such good cause to know those caves as Diggory Nale. 
Many times had he made use of them to hide contraband. He knew of 
one cave in the side of Denys which communicated at its further end with 
another cave that began in the face of Denys, and ran at right angles to the 
first. He wondered, as he laboured in the water, whether it would be 
possible to get into the first cave unseen, and hide there above ordinary 
high-water mark until the hue and cry had blown by. 

“ Pll do it, if it can be done. Better that I should be killed than that 
I should bring disgrace on my wife Jane and my young Billy by being tried 
at Bodmin for smuggling and for interfering with Treweeks and Wade on 
the King’s service. Wade has only got what he deserved for interfering 
with me and killing ‘ Buster,’ and I hope he’s got enough to last ’n for a 
few weeks. I was brave angry, and if I’d had a pistol handy I'd have shot ’n. 
I’m glad there was no pistol handy, for he’s not a bad fellow is Wade, and 
I'd be sorry to hurt ’n badly. Just a broken rib or two given in a fair 
wrestle, without malice, he deserves.” 

While these ideas were passing through his head Diggory was slowly 
swimming towards the Trebarrow cave, when a Custom House boat, which 
had been put off to pick up the drowning, came near him, and the bowsman 
shouted : 

“ Hold up, lad. We'll pull ’ee out dreckly minute.” 

But that was the last thing Diggory wanted. He was a marked man, 
and whoever of the lesser people might be let go, he must find lodging, 
if taken, in Windingford cage, and thence go to Bodmin gaol. He was 
about fifteen yards from the mouth of the cave, so he dived a breaker, and 
while the boatmen were looking for him in the foamy surf, or had gone on 
with their quest, for there was no lack of quarry, he swam under water 
to the cave, and only came up to the surface far enough within the gloom 
to make it unlikely for anyone out in the light to see him. 

But the wave, by whose help Diggory had gone forward, fell back, 
and began to draw him out towards the light. He strained the muscles 
of his arms and legs to get further into the gloom, and safety. 

“ Come what may,” he said, “ I wun’t be taken.” And he redoubled 
his efforts. But as he strove to make headway against the retreating wave, 
there burst in, through the hole which joined the two caves, another force 
of water sent by a wave from the face of Denys. This swept him back 
into the sight of the bowsman of the whale-boat, who sang out: 

“ Give way, lads, give way. There’s Farmer Nale, who killed our 
Cap’n.” 

. Diggory could not hear what was said, but drove himself through the 
water, and, aided by the ingoing crest of another wave, again gained shelter. 
And the boat followed close after him. 

The water was half-way up the sides of the cave at the mouth, and 
ran hissing in, stirring up the sand, swirling round the rocks it hid, and 
forming a hollow on the inner side of the rocks, whose peaks were standing 
out from it. 


“Pll not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 
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The back-draw came, and the whale-boat began to feel it, as the men 
had not been able, owing to the cave’s narrow mouth and the need of great 
care in getting in, to get any weigh on her. Still, they held the water with 
their oars, and lost very little. But Diggory was carried back with a rush 
until he was cast roughly upon a rock jutting up from the water in the 
mid-channel. 

He clung to this with tenacity, knowing that the spout of water from 
the other cave would follow. When it did so, he held fast, but the Custom 
House officers, not expecting it, and getting ready for the incoming wave, 
were carried back a little further. They bent to their oars, and when the 
outrush slackened, reached the mouth of the cave once more. There they 
had to pull in their oars and pole themselves along by the .boat hooks. 
Meanwhile, Diggory left his place of vantage and swam further in, so 
strongly that, by the time that the wave flowed outwards, he was in water 
wherein he could stand, holding the rock at the side with cut and bleeding 
hands. But the boat was nearer to him than before, and only a little in 
front was the end of the cave with the small eighteen-inch hole, through 
which the water spouted when the wave came right into the face cave. And 
as the men in the boat and he both held on, eying each other as they grew 
used to the darkness, the bowsman, without a word, pulled out a pistol, 
levelled it at Diggory and fired. The bullet struck the rock an inch from 
him, and drove a splinter of stone into his face. He realised now that he 
was cornered, and that the boat’s crew was bent on taking him alive or 
dead. Otherwise they would not have fired on him first at a time when 
he could do them no harm. 

“Pll not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 

Then the inward rush of water came again and carried him right to 
the end of the cave, and left him, when it went back, stranded on the sand 
close to the spout. The boat was carried up some way, but not very far, 
for as the cave narrowed, and the risk of being stove in grew greater, the 
Custom House officers had to keep her back. It was good enough fun 
for them and the sea together to hunt another man, but when the sea turned 
its fellow hunters into the quarry the game became stale. Diggory stood 
up by the end of the cave, and the Custom House officers held their boat 
some way below. 

Diggory thought of what he had once come across when the digging 
was taking place at the vaults of Lanteglos Church. He found a hole in 
the cement, tapering inwards. At the point of the angle was a mouse 
looking outwards. With its paw outstretched, the claws within an inch 
of the mouse, was a cat, facing inwards. Both had been dead for years. 
The mouse could not get out without passing the cat; the cat was too big 
to quite reach the mouse, and would not leave her prey. 

But now the Custom House officers made a move. As the wave 
came in two of them jumped into the water, while the others kept the boat 
steady. The water swirled almost up to the necks of the two, and Diggory 
drew himself up, although weaponless, to sell his life dearly. Another shot 
was fired from the boat, but again without touching him. 

“Pll not be taken,” said Diggory Nale. 
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Then the thought struck him of the old belief that where a man’s 
head can go his body can go, and while the men in the water were struggling 
hard to keep their feet against the back-draw and the rush of water that 
had just come through the blow-hole, he put his head through the hole 
and wriggled his shoulders into it. He was a big, strong man, but young 
and supple, and where his shoulders would go his body would go also. 
Still, it was hard work to get his shoulders well in, and the sharp edges of 
rock tore his shirt sleeves and seemed to cut into his arms and chest. He 
could hardly breathe, and heaved and heaved to drive himself through the 
narrow hole. Behind he heard the voices of the boat’s crew, who were now 
all in the shallow water, except the bowsman, who had stopped in the boat 
to stand by. Diggory strained and strained, for he now heard the steps 
of the men on the sand behind him, and suddenly, with a rush, he went 
through the hole with his shirt torn to ribbons, and his chest and back and 
arms torn and bleeding. As he went through, the wave in the outer cave 
rose to meet him, so that he was saved from a heavy fall and dropped souse 
into the water. It spouted through the hole and forced his pursuers back, 
and then began to recede, carrying him with it towards the mouth, and 
dashing him against the sides and rocks as it bore him on. The Custom 
House officers did not know what was on the other side; each feared to go 
first, and at length they took to the boat and went back the way they had 
come. 

As Diggory had worked his way into the first by going with the ingoing 
waves and then holding on, so now, exhausted and lacerated, he reversed his 
method, letting himself go out on the top of the outgoing waves, keeping 
himself from being carried back by catching the sides and rocks, careless 
of cuts and blows. Thus he reached the mouth of the cave, exhausted and 
lacerated, and turned his head to the open sea. Gladdened by the light of 
the open, his senses were sharpened for the moment, and he swam out 
boldly, thankful to be out of the caves and to feel the rise and fall of the 
great unbroken waves beneath him. He swam down the channel, but 
with lessening power and with clouding senses. He remembered to turn 
sharp to the southward into the inlet of Backways. There the waves took 
charge of him, and carried him safely through the crags on either hand and 
up carefully ‘oward the beach. 

But it was a dead man that the big Atlantic roller laid so gently among 
the clean white sand. 
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ARGERY ANGERSTEIN turned the corner of Bond 
Street just at four o’clock, and entered Stewarts. 
She glanced at the tea-tables in the shop, but, seeing 
they were all occupied, she passed on and down the 
stairs to the big Afternoon Tea-Room. She was 
alone; an appointment with her dentist had brought 
7) ~=+her up to town this particular November day, her 
M:i:3 adoring husband of eighteen months’ standing being 
too engrossed in shekel-gathering at Tunbridge 

Wells to act as escort. 

She selected a small round table in the middle of the room, and sat 
down facing the staircase; “ people ” interested her more than anything 
else in the world, except perhaps the fiction writing in which she dabbled, 
and that was really all part of the same thing. 

A supercilious young lady (who obviously preferred waiting upon 
unattached men to serving lonely females) came forward to take Margery’s 
order for tea and toast. While she waited its appearance, Mrs. Angerstein 
studied her surroundings. Then she remembered a name and address of 
which she must make a note before it went out of her head—a really 
delightful new hat-shop in Bond Street—quite Frenchified. She opened 
her dainty suéde purse bag, then sat motionless, staring into its depths. 
The little gold netted purse, containing all her money and a couple of blank 
cheques, and the return half of her ticket, had gone. She had not the 
wherewithal to pay for the tea and toast now before her. She had only 
been to Stewart’s once before; they did not know her, and would probably 
think her an adventuress, refusing to believe her story that her purse had 
been stolen from her bag. A sense of unreality—of the happenings of a 
dream—gripped Margery. 

She raised her head, looking round the well-lit room for inspiration. 
A thin woman in expensively unsuitable clothes came down the staircase. 
A tall, good-looking man of between thirty and forty was standing on the 
‘bottom step, surveying the room in a tentative way. He moved aside 
politely for the scraggy woman, then resumed his half-careless scrutiny of 
the tea-drinkers. ' 

The dream-sense deepened round Margery: all this had happened 
hefore, in a dream. . . . She fixed her eyes on the man’s face. When, in 
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the course of their wanderings, his eyes met hers, she smiled’ at him, 
dazzlingly, almost with a look of recognition, then looked down. 

A hot wave of colour flooded her face,'and she realised she was awake, 
not dreaming. What a crazy thing to do! . And yet, it was one way out— 
a way she had taken in a dream, long ago. . It had been involuntary. 

She wondered if he had seen. . Perhaps he would think the smile 
had been meant for someone else—she hoped so. Then she would be 
saved. But—what about her lost purse? i 

She raised her eyes, almost praying aloud that he had not seen, or, if 
he had, that he would ignore it. ‘That seemed probable, if she was any 
judge of character. But he was threading his way between the little tables, 
as though she were a long-lost friend, making straight towards her with a 
beaming smile upon his honest, red face. There was nothing cunning, 
sinister, or sensual about that face—only weakness, and Margery’s spirit 
rose to the adventure recklessly. Surely she could take care of herself! 

“ Tm afraid I’m a bit late,” the man said cheerily, in a big, jolly voice. 
“T was half afraid you weren’t here! ” 

Margery laughed out—it was so silly. Still, it was nice of him to 
think that people she knew might be near. 

“ You see, I didn’t wait,” she said, indicating her cup, and her eyes 
twinkled. 

“Quite right. Jolly glad you didn’t. We'd better order more now 
that I have come, what? Which is your Phyllis? That yellow-haired 
one—or the black-haired ‘ mink’ at the end? ” , 

“‘ The carrotty one, with the wide, calm brow,” and Margery caught 
her eye. “Another pot of tea, please—yes, China—and »—she turned 
to him—“ TI forget, is it toast? cruffins? or mumpets? ” 

“ Oh—er—crumpets, I think ne 

“ Crumpets—very hot, and with lots of butter, please.” 

When the carrotty Phyllis had gone, with a toss of her elaborately 
arranged head, he turned in astonishment to Margery. 

“T say, though, however did you know? China tea, and hot and 
buttery crumpets? ” 

Margery laughed. “ Wonderful, wasn’t it? But I’m full of little 
things like that! ” 

“ What theatre would you like to go to? [ll get them to telephone 
for seats, from here.” 

Margery hid a gasp in her tea-cup. The dream had not gone beyond 
the smile, and she did not know what line to take up. 

“ T can’t possibly go to a theatre with you to-night for lots of reasons. 
One is that I’m a Country Cousin, up for the day, and have only the clothes 

you see—I mean, only the things I’m wearing.” 

“ Country—where? ” he asked, with his mouth full of hot and buttery 





crumpet. 
“ ae Wells—Royal Tunbridge Wells! ” 
“ Ah. . Tunbridge Wells is a naughty place. But I don’t see 


why that prevents your enabling me to enjoy a theatre for once.’ 
“ My—my people are expecting me home to dinner.” 
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“Telegraph. [I'll see 
that you catch the last train—- 
the 11-45 isn’t it? It runs 
on Wednesdays only; other 
days it stops at Tunbridge. 
You see, I know all about 
naughty Tunbridge Wells.’ 
He beckoned a_ waitress. 
“ Telegraph forms! ” 

Margery’s eyes began to 
sparkle with excitement and 
the folly of it all. But— 
was it fair to take all this 
from the man—all, in ex- 
change for nothing, save the 
pleasure of her society for 
an hour or two? She felt 
it “wasn’t cricket.” And 
yet 





* When you have writ- 
ten it, Pll tell you how I 
came here this afternoon 
feeling that I’d give a thou- 
sand pounds to the man or 
woman who would show me 
how to forget myself and 
my troubles just for an hour. 
And then—you smiled at me. 
It almost made me believe 
again in a ‘divinity that 
shapes our ends.’ So, you 
see, I owe you a thousand 
pounds! Ah, here’s a form.” 

“What shall I say?” 
(Had he read her thoughts? 
Margery wondered.) 

“ Oh—er—‘ Going to 
theatre with friend, expect 
me last train, and your 
name,” he suggested. “ What 
is it?” 

Margery obediently 
wrote: “Going to theatre 
with friend; expect me last 





MARGERY ANGERSTEIN TURNED THE CORNER OF 
BOND STREET JUST AT FOUR. 


train. Alexis Romanoff,” and pushed the form across the table. He 
looked at it, taking out a handful of loose silver and gold as he did so. 

“ Wait.” Margery took the form again and added: “ Meet me under 
clock, Charing Cross, 11-45,” and wrote her husband’s name and address 
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in the space at the top, then handed the telegram to the waitress. Appar- 
ently her new friend had not noticed the absence of name and address. 

“ Alexis Romanoff. Is that your name? ” 

She smiled, it was her nom de plume. 

“ Are you Russian? 2 | 

“Do I look it?” Her fair skin and brilliant colouring were set off 
to advantage by the beautiful furs she wore—Evan Angerstein’s last present 
to her. : 
As her companion was about to answer suitably, a tall, stout woman, 
dressed in advance of London fashions, and heavily laden with furs and 
jewellery, tapped him coquettishly on the shoulder. 

* A-ha, William! -How are you? Why haven’t you been to see 
Erica and me, as you promised? Naughty man! ” 

“ William,” blushed ingenuously—amazing accomplishment for an 
ex-tramp—the interruption was so sudden. He wondered if this mountain 
of flesh and barbaric oranment had heard him ask his companion her name. 
For the girl’s sake, he hoped not. He cared nothing for himself. 

“* My dear lady, how you startled me! I’m glad to say I’m fit—been 
wonderfully chirpy lately—wonderful chirpy. I hope Miss Tambour is 
well? ” he added politely. 

The mountainous Mrs. Tambour rolled a goggle eye upon Margery 
before she answered. 

“ My daughter Erica is suffering from a slight cold,” she boomed, 
and stared again at Margery, who was re-filling her own cup and 
“ William’s.” 

“ Er—may I introduce you? You don’t know my cousin Alexis, 
do you?—Mrs. Tambour.” 

Margery smiled sweetly at the Mountain. ‘“ Awfully cold it’s been, 
hasn’t it? Everyone is suffering from it in some form. I hope Miss 
Tambour hasn’t influenza? ” 

“Influenza? No! William, I understood you had no near relatives 
in England x“ 

“ William ought to have told you,” said Margery, speaking with a 
slight foreign accent, “ we are only—what do you say?—second cousins, 
distantly. I am Alexis Romanoff,” as though she said, “ I am the Tsaritsa 
of all the Russias.” She poked William tentatively under the table; the 
Mountain must be removed, if not by faith, then by fiction. 

William took out his watch. “ Sorry to hurry you, but I’m afraid 
we ought to be going, Alexis, if we mean to catch that train. I have to 
see my cousin off by the boat train—Russia, you know—so you’ll excuse 
me, I’m sure, Mrs. Tambour. Remember me to Miss Erica. Good 
evening! ” 

As they stood outside Stewart’s, looking at the buns in the Piccadilly 
window in an absent-minded way, William explained Mrs. Tambour. 

“‘ She and her daughter came over on the same boat with me; she 
tried to annex me for ‘ dear Erica,” he boomed in imitation. ‘ Not her 
fault; she’s a jolly decent girl, and never tried the annexation game. It 
was entirely her mother’s idea. But—I really couldn’t, Alexis—she’s a 
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whopper already; weighs twelve stone ” He glanced round. “Come 
along up to the Grafton Galleries; we can talk there. There’s an Exhibition 
on. Taxi? ” 

“ No—walk. It’s so blessedly cool out of doors after that hot tea- 
room. Boat over from where? ” she enquired oracularly. 

“States. DPve only been in England two months. Did you ever 
meet a well-educated tramp? ” 

“ Are you one? ” laughed Margery. 

“ ] wasn’t thinking of myself, but of my pal—the man who made me 
rich. I—I’m a millionaire,” he added apologetically. 

“ Never mind; it can’t be helped, 1 suppose,” consolingly. 

“It’s only dollars,” he said, in extenuation. 

“ Fancy, Pve had tea with a millionaire! ” murmured Mrs. Anger- 
stein. ‘“ Dve always longed to meet one—even if it were only dollars— 
and I used to say I should marry one——” 

“Is it quite too late? I’m a bachelor 

“ But I’ve been married now eighteen months! Isn’t that a tragedy?” 
They both laughed, and Margery collided with an inoffensive passer-by. 
“ But do go on about the Gentleman Gipsy.” 

“ Well, I was tramping through the States, and ran across him—his 
name was Warde. We chummed tremendously—neither of us had any 
cash or any friends, apparently, and we both loved the life.” He paused 
contemplatively. ‘It’s grand—you feel as if you were living in some 
wonderful romance. The freedom of it, the careless joy, the independence 
—just living from hand to mouth a 

“ [ve just been reading a book about a man who did it—a man who 
was quite well off,” put in Margery. 

“Warde was hardly strong enough for it, really, but he loved it so 

he couldn’t give it up. He got worse and worse—heart disease, poor chap. 
Of course, I stayed with him, then—we were pals. And at the end I got 
him a doctor. He seemed so keen on having one, and I wondered at that; 
he knew he was dying, and that no doctor could cure him. Afterwards . . 
I found out why . . . he’d given his will to the doctor—it was in my 
favour—and then I learnt that he was Warde, the millionaire. He’d always 
been eccentric—some said mad—and his millions preyed upon his mind— 
all the people he knew toadying to him, for his money—sycophants and 
hangers-on, every one. So at last he gave out that he was going abroad, 
and he paid a man to put paragraphs in the papers about his ‘ hunting big 
game,’ and all the rest of it. And meanwhile he was tramping the States 
with a few cents in his ragged pockets—‘ looking for an honest man.’ ” 

They were sitting on a velvet settee in the biggest room in the Galleries 
now. Margery held her breath; the man’s voice was not quite steady. 

“© Heaven help him! He thought he’d found one in me! Poor chap! 
He never knew what I was really like—what my life had been. Honest! 
Ye gods! So he died—and made me a millionaire in his stead—only in 
dollars, though! ” “He smiled whimsically, looking down at Mrs. Evan 
Angerstein. ; 

“ You cared for him? ” 
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THEN EVAN STRODE FORWARD TOWARDS THEM AND SPOKE IN A TONE MARGERY 
HAD NEVER HEARD FROM HIM BEFORE. ‘‘ WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 
HOW DARE You? ”’ 


He nodded, making an expressive gesture with his hands. “He was 
the only friend I'd had. Id knocked about up and down the States, seeing 
life—and a good lot besides—for more than three years—always on the 
down-grade, and never a friend. Never a man to speak to who’d been 
brought up as I’d been brought up——” He paused. 

* And now? ” 

‘And now I’m as much alone, as friendless, here in London with my 
millions as I was those three years over in America, when I had empty, 
shabby pockets. And—I’d got kind of used to having a friend. . . . His 
sentence tailed off into silence. Then he roused himself, and spoke in the 
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big, jolly voice she had heard in the tea-room. ‘ When I found you | 
was just as deep down in the blues as ever a fellow could be. I felt inclined 
to take the next boat back and start tramping again, letting the dollars take 
their chance, as Warde did.” 

“Tm glad I’ve done you a good turn,” said Margery. “ But have 
you no relatives? ” 

His open, tanned face clouded. “ Y-yes, I had—one. But—lI can’t 
find him—that’s just it. That helps the blues. But, by jove, Alexis, we 
must be getting you rigged up for the theatre; it’s late.” 

“ How are you going to ‘rig me up’? ” asked Mrs. Angerstein, in 
some amusement. 

“’m going to get you a gorgeous opera-cloak thing—I’ve seen just 
the thing—and a little hair ornament, and a pair of long gloves. Then I 
shall leave you at a Bond Street barber’s—I don’t know what Frenchified 
name they give themselves——” 

“ ¢ Posticheurs,’ ” murmured Margery. 

- for half an hour while I run home and change. And we'll get 
the shop to do up our other togs—hat, and coat, and furs—and send them 
off to your home address (in Royal Tunbridge Wells); and as long as you 
keep your coat thing fastened, you’ll be as right as ninepence! ” 

“ Splendid! ” laughed Margery, humouring him. “ How resourceful 
you are—it’s being a tramp, I suppose.” She was secretly resolved to 
frustrate all these plans, except the visit to the hair-dresser, and the sending 
home of her hat by post. 

“ T always was resourceful—one has to be if one lives by one’s wits. 
And life has been like that for me always (my own fault, you know), long 
before I went to America, because I never could keep a shilling in my 
pocket.” 

“Then how long do you expect it will take you to dissipate the 
millions? Not long, seeing they’re ‘ only dollars’! ” 

“ T doubt if I shall ever manage it,” he said pathetically. ‘ You see, 
the capital is tied up, and I can only get a quarter’s interest at a time. 
Evidently Warde feared the millions might go to the head of a whilom 
tramp, and took due precautions. He knew me! ” 

With difficulty Margery dissuaded William from his project of the 
“ gorgeous cloak,” but he was adamant where the “ long gloves and little 
hair ornament ” were concerned. The latter resolved itself into a very 
dainty little diamond tiara, which Margery fondly imagined was “ good 
paste ” for many months afterwards. She gave in, deciding she could send 
it back to him. He had taken a box at the theatre she had chosen, so that 
the deficiencies of her attire would pass unnoticed. 

They called each other “ William ” and “ Alexis ” like children, and 
chattered “ like monkeys in the forest,” so Margery said. They felt as if 
they had always been friends. 

So, you see, we have to be frightfully careful, still, with that property 
to keep up out of your income,” Margery was saying, as dessert came in. 

“ But did it take the whole of the legacy his uncle left him to pay off 
his debts? ” asked William. ‘“ The capital itself? ” 





MARGERY AND EVAN ANGERSTEIN LINGERED ON IN THE DIM DAY NURSERY 
BEFORE THE FIRE. 


“Oh! not my husband’s debts! ” cried Mrs. Angerstein. ‘“ He had 
none. No, they were the debts of a member of his family; but he’s so 
fearfully sensitive about it—the disgrace, you know—that he won’t even 
tell me about it. (A sore point, evidently, William gathered.) “ But I’ve 
sometimes thought ”-—she spoke with bated breath, almost in a whisper— 
“it was a brother. ‘ The Family’ is my husband’s god—even I am sacri- 
ficed to it! When his uncle left him this estate, one of the conditions 
was that he must take his uncle’s name. It was just after the fuss about 
the debts; otherwise I don’t believe he’d ever have consented. As 1t was, 
he did change his name.. I remember Evan saying that a disgraced name 
was better Saacaien, so he wouldn’t even tell me os 

“ Evan? ” 

** Yes—my husband. So I don’t even know what his name is. It’s 
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awful for him, he loves ‘the Family’ so—its traditions and ‘its age. l 


suppose it’s partly because it was Irish os 
Pp partly 


“ Trish? ” 
“ Yes, his father was Irish. And Irish people are always fearfully 


keen about their ancestors, and family honour, aren’t they? His mother 
hated the Irish, though—all except her husband—his father, and what’s 
the matter? Are we late? I’ve been talking so much! No, I don’t want 
any more grapes, nor marrons glacés, thanks awfully——~” 

“Really? Sure?’ Well, then, I think it is time, if you honestly 
won’t have anything more. Taxi, waiter.” 

As they stepped into a taxi-cab again, after the theatre was over, 
Margery exclaimed, “ Oh, William! and to think I don’t even know your 
name! If only the dear people of Royal Tunbridge Wells could know 
that their doctor’s ‘ charming young wife’ had been to the theatre with a 
strange man whose name she didn’t even know, Evan’s professional career 
would be blighted for ever. The people who stay in the hotels there may 
be ‘naughty,’ as you said—they have that reputation, | know—but the 
sins of the visitors are atoned for in the eyes of Heaven by the extreme 
piety of the residents. It passeth all understanding.” 

“What we’ve done does sound rather compromising—put baldly,” 
he agreed. ‘ But what, in actual fact, could be more harmless? ” 

“ But you forget, I’ve accepted costly presents from you! ” She had 
no idea how costly, as she touched her beautiful tiara lovingly. 

“ Think of the sufferings of an orphan millionaire (if it’s only in 
dollars) who has no friend to give even a cigarette to! No ome on whom 
to lavish useless but costly oifts! You, who have an imagination, picture 
his pathetic plight! ” 

“ Oh, and how I could spend those millions—of dollars—if they were 
only Evan’s ,” she wailed, half laughing. ‘“ Here we are at Charing Cross, 
hours before the train starts. And it’s all over. Oh, William, dear 
William, it’s been so glorious! Do tell me your name.” 

“ Wynn.” 

“ Now, how funny! If that isn’t a coincidence! My baby’s name 
is Wynn. He’s six months old—all but a week—and Evan is so frightfully 
proud of him—that’s the worst of doctors. He is rather a nice baby, cer- 
tainly. Evan insisted on his being called Wynn— it’s an old family name, 
he says.” 

They walked into the station, passing beneath the huge board which 
advertises “ Royal Tunbridge Wells,” and there, under the clock, Margery’s 
quick eyes caught sight of Evan. He had come, then. She felt half- 
ashamed now of the impulse which had led her to ask Evan to meet her. 
A man who could blush as ingenuously as William had done when the 
Mountain patted him on the shoulder, or when Margery had said, “ William, 
dear William,” in the cab, must be an eminently safe escort. 

They advanced towards Evan, and though apparently her husband’s 
eyes had not once rested on her, Margery saw his face harden and grow 
cold and grim. Then Evan strode forward towards them, and spoke in a 
tone Margery had never heard from him before. 
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“What does this mean?. How dare you?” Evan was looking 
William over from head to foot, as though he would knock him down when 
he’d decided where to strike. 

Margery’s knees shook. What had she done? She had never dreamt 
of Evan’s taking her harmless escapade like this. It was cruel of Evan to 
misunderstand her, to give her no chance to explain. Perhaps he would 
never forgive her; perhaps she had destroyed her life’s happiness in one 
moment of mischief and daring. . . . 

“* How dare you show your face here? And with my wife?” The 
concentrated fury in Evan’s tone almost paralysed Margery Angerstein, to 
whom he had always been an indulgent and adoring husband. He was 
evidently blaming William, instead of her, because he was too chivalrous 
to scold a woman.” 

“ Evan! ” she pleaded, “don’t be so hard on him. It was my fault 
entirely, I - 

“Leave this to me, Margery. It is not your affair ”*—(Margery 
thought it was very much her affair)—“ and I will settle with him.” 

“ Not before her! ” pleaded William, looking affectionately at Mar- 
gery. ‘ She didn’t understand—and she’s been so kind. . . . I am willing 
to explain everything.” 

“You were always good at explanations. I suppose you thought you 
could reach me best through her. Have you been borrowing mere from 
her? ” In spite of himself, William grinned. Considering 

“Oh, very amusing, no doubt,” said Evan coldly. “ Knowing you 
would get nothing from me, you doubtless played upon her feelings—said 
how ill-used you were, exiled from your native land, and so on. You were 
always so plausible.” 

William—ingenuous, good-natured, happy-go-lucky—looked depre- 
catingly at his man, the man who made of the family honour a god; who 
worked day and night to keep up the estate—left him by his uncle—out 
of his small professional income, because he had used the whole of the legacy 
of several thousand pounds to wipe off the blot on the family name 
—the name he no longer used, because “a disgraced name was better 
forgotten.” 

“ ]—I’m not poor now. I’ve more money than I can spend. I a 

** And you have the impudence to come and tell me that, when I have 
been denying my wife and child pleasures, holidays, and luxuries because 
I crippled myself paying off your debts—because I was forced to allow you 
a small income in order to keep you out of England—to keep you from 
further disgracing our name.” 

William winced. “Tve hunted everywhere for you, Evan. [ve 
been trying every means I could devise to find you, that I might pay you 
back, with interest, all the money you spent in cancelling my debts—for I 
found they were all paid. I tried lawyers, detective agencies, and advertis- 
ing—I swear I have, Evan. But how could I know you had changed your 
name? ” 

Margery stared. She was dazed and sleepy—she had had a long and 
tiring day in town; she must surely be feverish. Perhaps it was influenza. 
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What were the two men talking about? And why did William call her 
husband by his Christian name? They seemed to have quite forgotten 
her existence; Margery was piqued. 

“ Please, Evan, may I sit down? I’m rather tired,” she said, in a 
small, pathetic voice. 

Then Evan turned, and remembered his wife. She was rather white 
now, and faint blue shadows showed beneath her beautiful violet eyes. ° His 
face and voice softened to wonderful tenderness. 

“ My darling, how thoughtless of me. You do look tired, dear. Are 
you cold? Come » He caught sight of the clock. ‘“ Why, we shall 
miss that train “ 

“ Come back with me—I have a flat,” said William Wynn. “ Your 
wife is much too tired to stand that long, slow journey. Much better stop 
the night up here.” 

They left the station in silence. Margery slipped her arm into Evan’s, 
and leant against him, thankful to find he was not angry with her, and too 
tired to worry about anything eise. 

They got into a taxi-cab, William sitting on the little third seat, and 
looking enviously at Evan, who had slipped one arm round Margery, 
making her rest against him. She was nearly asleep now. 

“ Uncle Angerstein is dead. I had to take the name,” Evan remarked. 
“T suppose she told you,” he added, glancing down at his wife’s head, 
adorned with the diamond tiara. There was no anger in his voice now. 
Somehow Margery had drawn them together. 

“ She said her name was Alexis Romanoff,” remarked William. He 
felt dazed, too. 

“ Yes, her pen-name. She writes,” said Evan proudly. 

“ At the husband’s tone and look, the envy in William’s eyes deepened. 

“« [—I should like to see the little chap—your son,” said the man who 
had dragged the family honour in the mire. He said it very wistfully. 
“* She said you called him Wynn. My nephew,” he added slowly. 

+ * * * 7 


Little Wynn had just been carried by his nurse into the night nursery— 
warm and pink and sleepy after his bath before the fire, for though it was 
April, the evenings were cold. After the good-night kisses had been given, 
yg and Evan Angerstein lingered on in the dim day nursery before 
the fire. 

“« By-the-by, I don’t believe you ever explained to me how you two 
met that day in town.” 

** T suppose one might describe it as—the direct intervention of Provi- 


dence,” said Margery thoughtfully. 


* But Providence has usually an agent, or an instrument. In this 


case?” 
“In this case,” said Mrs. Angerstein, “ the instrument was a pick- 


pocket.” 
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THE CONQUEROR’S CHRISTMAS GIFT; OR, THE BEAM IN 
THE BISHOP’S EYE. 


By W. A. Barr 
Of the 


RELATE a very dry, archaic affair; an affair, in fact, phe Pe 
of the year 1086. A tale of William the Conqueror Bishop 
and the first Norman Bishop of Winchester. ; 

We will picture, if you please, the heavily- 


Walkelin' 





cloaked figures of two clerical men, pacing slowly 


al : ae ae KY and pensively to and fro. They do not speak. Back 





{hee S41 and forth they pace, crumpling underfoot a thin layer 

ae ae of crisp snow. But though they are not speaking, 
our friends do not walk in silence; on the contrary, 
the crystalline air is full of sound. For a background there is the persistent 
but soothing swish of a stone saw in the mason’s yard, and against this 
we hear, from the crude timber galleries on either hand, the chipping of 
two hundred axes upon stone (the chisel has not yet been invented); we 
hear also the voices of the masons raised in song, probably some ribald 
ditty of the Norman streets, but to our ears it sounds highly ecclesiastical 
and very sombre. 

Bishop Walkelin of Winchester is building his cathedral. 

Upon either hand the chaos of scaffolding has reached its height—in 
fact, parts of it are already down—discovering to our view certain completed 
portions of the great nave wall, clean and naked, with its herculean piers 
and thunderous round arches, only a little less white than the snow that 
has lodged upon capitals and sills and string courses. 

Up and down the uncompleted nave paces the bishop himself, cousin 
of the Conqueror; his brow is furrowed and a nervous hand is pressed 
against his cheek. The problem that has been troubling him vaguely for 
the last year is rapidly becoming acute; from time to time he raises his eyes 
to the wide unroofed space above him and frowns the more deeply. Beside 
him walks his brother Simeon, Prior of Winchester. With his eyes bent 
upon the ground and his hands behind his back, we picture Simeon as one 
who has given it up. 

Suddenly the bishop halts and faces his brother. 

“ Sim,” says he, “ we are right up against it, my boy.” 

No, he would hardly say that. 

“ Brother Simeon,” says the bishop, “ we are altogether at a stond.” 

(That sounds better, but it is still three centuries out; I got it from 
Chaucer. The fact is, Walkelin spoke French, just as some future Bishop 
of Winchester, I suppose, will be speaking German; it is to be remembered 
that we had been invaded only twenty years before.) 

It is true that Domesday Book was in process of formation, but it was not 
Form IV. that troubled the bishop at this festive season; it was his cathedral. 
Stone he had in plenty, and of sand, gravel, and lime there was 
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no lack, nor was there any want of labour; but of timber wherewith to 
span his forty-foot nave good Bishop Walkelin had not so much as a twig! 

“One has faith,” observed the prior. 

“ One has had faith for some little time,” replied his brother almost 
testily. ‘One would wish to see faith justified by works.” And again 
Bishop Walkelin raised his eyes to the yawning gap between the walls that 
were so rapidly nearing completion. 

“ There is Hempage,” remarked Simeon, darting a sidelong glance at 
his brother. Hempage was an oak forest three miles distant from the city; 
a unique forest, not vast by any means, but very beautiful, beloved of the 
Conqueror for its beauty and for the excellence of its hunting; wherefore 
the King had taken it, to be his private property. 

“ There is Hempage,” repeated the prior. 

“ Yes, there is Hempage,” replied the bishop, “ and Hempage might 
just as well be in Portuguese East Africa as in Hampshire for all the good 
it willever do us. You know William when he has got his mailed fist round 
something he really desires.” 

Simeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Nevertheless,” he persisted, “1 don’t see that it would’ do any harm 
to write him a nice little letter, couched in tactful terms, just mentioning the 
unfortunate shortage of sound timber, suggesting that the smallest 
contribution—such as a single tree—would be gratefully accepted and 
promptly acknowledged, that five or six trees would be really a kingly 
gift, while for ten or a dozen one could practically assure him a reasonably 
equable and temperate hereafter—you know how William feels about that 
sort of thing, and you can compose that kind of letter if anybody can.” 


Walkelin was silent. 

“ You see,” continued the prior, “if it brought nothing we should 
be no worse off—and a single tree would be a start, at any rate, n’est ce pas?” 

Walkelin nodded his head thoughtfully. 

“ We will do that,” he replied. “ I confess I have not much confidence 
in the scheme, but beggars can’t be choosers, mon vieux, so, many thanks 


for the idea; we will write that letter to our cousin the King.” 
* 7 * * * * 


We see King William the First of England and Duke of Normandy 
lingering over his meagre breakfast of sprats and beer and dark-hued 
bread; he is newly arrived by sea from his favourite town of Caen; fresh 
from the two new and beautiful abbeys founded there by himself and his 
Queen Matilda. 

He holds carelessly in his hand the priceless missive from Walkelin. 
He converses with the monkish messenger : 

“What sort of a building is this that our friend Walkelin is putting up?” 

“ Oh, a glorious pile, my lord; very good stuff, my lord,” replies the 
messenger. ‘“ Very fine indeed; strong and thick and very big, the biggest 
thing in England, easily. - We are employing the very best tal as 

“ Ever been in Caen?” 
“ Ay, my lord.” 
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“ How does your building compare with my Abbaye aux Hommes? ” 
“ As . . . as favourably as . . . possible, my lord—bearing all things 


in mind.” 

Whereat the Conqueror deigns to smile. 

“ Tt is no doubt a wonderful work, as you tell us. We need more of 
this in England; our relative Walkelin deserves support; encouragement— 
in moderation. Send me Nicholas of the Woods and Forests.” 

We see Nicholas in a green jerkin and leathern hose. A bearded man, 
a man well-informed of his craft. 

“ Nicholas, you recall our forest of Hempage, near to Winton? ” 

“ T do, my lord.” 

“ How long might a man take to fell one of those oak trees? ” 

Nicholas raises his eyebrows. 

“ A man, my lord? *Twould take three good men of mine a day 
and a night to fell one of the larger sort, and of the lesser trees they might 
fell one in a day—if they worked, my lord.” 

“ We will be generous with our relative Walkelin; generous—in reason. 
He shall choose for himself fewer of the large trees or more of the leser 
trees. Master Secretary, will you be so good as to take the following letter 
to our friend and relative, Bishop Walkelin of Winchester, Hants. : 
Greeting . . .” 

* * 7 * oO * - 


My Lord Bishop of Winchester leaned complacently against a scaffold- of the 
‘ra ‘yy 


pole and gazed across the great mortar-trough, into the simple face of his B40. 


brother Simeon, the prior. Walkelin 

An unusual light was in the bishop’s eye, an unaccustomed flush upon 
his face, and as he gazed into the eyes of his brother, watching for the 
dawn-flash of understanding, the reflection of his own idea, a whimsical smile 
played about the corners of his mouth. Meanwhile, he listened with ominous 
patience to the platitudes of Simeon, who held in his hand the King’s reply. 

“ Yes,” he was prattling gaily, “one’s faith has been justified, is it 
not? It is really better than I myself had hoped for even in my most 
sanguine moments; it is a regal gift indeed; we shall be able, in the time 
allowed, to fell timber quite sufficient to roof the first three bays, perhaps 
more; for my part I am well pleased. . . . Will you take the smaller 
timber or the larger? . . . Are you listening at all? . . . What are you 
looking at me like that for? ” 

The bishop’s whimsical expression had broadened to a grin. 

“Read the document again,” he said. ‘ Cut out the ornaments; get 


to the point.” 


“. . . My forester tells me that one of the larger trees may 
be felled in a day and a night; one of the smaller sort in a 
day—speaking approximately. Therefore, take you your 
choice, as I know not which timber best suits your purpose, 
and take from my forest of Hempage what timber you may 
hew and fell by the space of four days and four nights. I 
hope as 





Of the 
Forest of 
Hempage. 
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“ Stop,” said good Bishop Walkelin. The simple prior ceased reading, 
and the two gazed at one another in silence, the bishop with an increasing 
twinkle in his eye, the prior with a growing perplexity and apprehension. 
Then came the revelation. Simeon’s bewildered look dissolved slowly into 
an expression of great contentment which beamed from his countenance like 
glowing sunshine, and he held out his hand toward the bishop who grasped 
it, leaning far across the mortar-trough. 

“ Faith,’ murmured Simeon. ‘ What did I tell you? ” 

“ And works,” replied the Bishop. “Come, let us get busy; first of 
all we will communicate our gratitude to our cousin the King, and then we 
will issue the following edict . . .” 

* * * * * * * 

We must attempt, reader, to envisage that beautiful and unique oak 
forest of Hempage at the dawn of the Fetlowing day. The forest is not 
crowded, there is space among the trees. Huge oaks there are, enormous 
boles; some gnarled and twisted, others as straight as the English oak can 
grow, oaks of all shapes and all sizes, in groves and groups, over hills and 
in vales, but it is all oak wherever the eye can penetrate—though that is 
no great distance at the moment, for the light as yet is only grey, and there 
is a little mist. The frost is as heavy as a sifting of snow, but brilliant, 
like the dust of diamonds—wait till the sunlight touches it. 

Undoubtedly there are deer in the forest, probably wolves as well, 
but of that I am not sure. 

The first gleam of sunshine breaks across an open glade; yes, there 
are the deer, but why do they lift their heads so suddenly and so suspiciously ? 
It cannot be you or me, reader; we are not due in this neighbourhood for 
eight hundred and twenty-three years yet. The deer trot leisurely away 
into the more distant depths, and a sound comes to our ears—the sound 
of men singing. 


What in the world have we here? Is this a nation migrating? A 
host of men and women and children, coming along the Alresford road 
with waggons and carts and beasts of burden, laden. And on every man’s 
shoulder an axe or an adze or a saw or some other implement of wood craft. 

And there is good Bishop Walkelin, the King’s relative, and his brother 
Simeon, Prior of Winton. 

This is the entire population of the cathedral town of Winchester, 
come to take a course of four days and four nights in one branch of Practical 
Forestry. 


“. . . What timber you may hew and fell by the space 
of four days and four nights .. .” 


So ran the statement of the King’s gift. 

The host falls upon the forest as a cloud of locusts upon a field of 
corn; the horses are tethered, the women light fires and prepare food, the 
children wait upon the workers and tend the animals. 

In the afternoon men drop of sheer fatigue. They are carried to the 
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fires and fed and rested; fresh hands pick up the axes. The noble bishop 
himself wields for a while the unfamiliar instrument. There develops a 
race between teams. 

Towards dusk the first tree falls amid wild acclamation; the second and 
third follow within five minutes; numbers four, five, and six crash down 
simultaneously. 

Branches are lopped off and bonfires started to light the night workers. 
A tree falls into a fire, and one team’s work has been vain, save as a lesson 
to themselves and to the rest. 

And all night long great frightened eyes gazed fascinated and unblinking 
at this terrible scene oF devastation, lit by the tragic, unsteady glare of fire— 
the wicked, threatening, angry light of fire; eyes whose nervous owners now 
shudder at the sudden warning shout and the quick-following crash; 
now retreat a little further into the forest, away from the crackle and roar 
of those leaping, devouring flames, or flee panic-striken before a wind-driven 
stream of hissing, glowing embers, caught from the dancing flights and 
columns and fountains of sparks that crown and shower round each bonfire. 

Women and children are told off to watch the flying brands and to 
beat out all unnecessary or dangerous fire. 

Poor Conqueror! What would you say could you see your lovely 
forest of Hempage now, falling tree by tree, in the illumination of this 
sinister red rage of fire. 

Towards midnight the crashes become more terrific as the greater trees 
begin to give way to the relentless onslaught, and just before dawn down 
comes the great king of the forest, whose proud head had once—as a sapling 
—been pushed aside by the immortal Cesar himself. 

And so the unequal battle goes on. Food, rest, and then to the axes 
again; the day comes and the night comes again, and each finds fresh victims 
stark upon the littered ground; the dawn of the fifth day breaks to see the 
last oak fallen, and the population of Winchester silent and asleep round 
the fires. 

The Royal Forest of Hempage, for a King’s carelessness in expression, 
is become the timber yard of my Lord Bishop of Winchester. There is 
time for sleep now, for no clause was inserted touching removal of timber; 
the four days and four nights were to be devoted exclusively to hewing 
and felling. 


* * * * * * 7 


As the good Bishop Walkelin and his brother Simeon, the Prior of 
Winchester, looked over the piles of glorious squared oak, some weeks later, 
there was a sort of silence, and they glanced again into each other’s faces 
to read each other’s thoughts; and though they smiled, it was that peculiar 
smile consecrated to the “ morning after,” as distinguished from the smile 
of the evening itself. 

Bishop Walkelin broke the silence. 

“ Brother Simeon, it seems to me that somebody is going to lose 
someone’s job. . . . I even feel occasionally, in my sleep, a sharp “ neckish” 
sensation—if you will pardon that vague expression.” 


Of the Con- 
queror s 
view. 
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“] understand you perfectly, my dear brother, perfectly,” returned 
the solemn prior. ‘“ And I may say that I myself have been sleeping but 
ill lately; 1 seem to dream of nothing but those wretched axes and the 
peculiar ‘ chock ’ they make as they strike the wood. . . . I wonder . . .” 

The bishop quoted : 

“. . . Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock 
From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black bl a 


“ Hush! ” interrupted the scandalised prior. ‘That is not written yet.” 

“ So sorry; but it does hit off the situation, does it not? ” 

“ Assuredly and unfortunately it does, most aptly. I wish you would 
not say things like ‘ hit off °"—they make me go all ‘ goosey ’ these days. 

“ True, you have achieved your ‘thatch, Walkelin—to borrow a 
vulgar native term—but what is the good of finding a thatch if you lose 
your head in finding it? Now, what’s to do? ” 

“| think I shall send in my resignation,” said the bishop. 

“Ha! Hold! An idea, a brainwave,” quoth Simeon. “ Don’t do 
anything rash; don’t ‘ do it now,’ as Peter Keary will say all in good time, 
but wait and see. Wait till he finds out. Then he will be down like the 
wolf on the fold. Then we swank him that we thought we were acting 
strictly according to instructions; that we thought perhaps he didn’t want 
us wandering over the land for more than three or four days. THEN put 
in your resignation with much sorrow, praying only to keep the favour of 
your Sovereign Lord King William I.—you know William? ” 

History shows that Walkelin acted upon that advice. History relates 
also that his plea, or ruse, or scheme, was entirely successful. 

The exact words of the Conqueror (according to Willis) when the 
dreadful site of his former playground met his incredulous eyes, were these : 

“Am I bewitched? or have I taken leave of my senses? ” 

And from the same authentic source we learn that his philosophical 
remark upon refusing to hear of Walkelin’s resignation was as follows : 

“T was as much too liberal in my grant as you were too greedy in 
availing yourself of it.” Which was a nasty cut all round. 


> * * * 7 7 


And so they lived happily ever after; at least, poor William died near 
Caen the following year, which is a story all to itself. Simeon became 
Abbot of Ely—a very good post, and Walkelin stayed in the place he had 
built—which was just where he wanted to be. 

And as for the roof, there it remains to this day still covering the nave, 
and as sound as it was in the days before the Norman Frenchness that 
constructed it was absorbed and dissipated among the conquered people. 

True, Bishop William of Wykeham laid hands upon the vast walls of 
Walkelin’s long nave, and without tearing them down, hewed them bodily 
into the shapes and forms of a later period, just as the Egyptians of an 
earlier civilisation hewed natural cliffs into the semblance of structural 
architecture. But in substance the same nave walls remain, and the roof 
is untouched, save for a few occasional iron straps and certain renewals after 
fire-damage at the western end. 
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DASHED THROUGH THE HALL AND SPRANG ON TO THE WINDOW-SSILL. 





